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BY J. H. 





The links are golden, yet for ever fret 
With keen if secret pain; 

Nor does the metal they are fashioned of 
Make thean the less—a chain. 


This bridal home, a splendid prison seems ; 
To me, its loveliness 

Ls but the bitter sign of servitude, 
And mocks my heart’s distress, 


Ah! Gold Is powerful in this world of ours; 
What magic in its gleam! 

*Tis well that there are things It cannot buy, 
Else it had reigned supreme! 


Sweet Sister mine, you think I have donc well; 
You love this pomp an‘ pride; 

Alas! I find it but a poor reward 
For all I cast aside. 


I dare not think of all the varnished Past, — 
Hush! let the dead love rest; 

But, Sister mince, remember all your Ufe, 
Remember, love Is best. 


And Iam not entirely comfortless ; 
One Joy is mine the while: 

My father smiles again, with free. glad heart, 
And [ have bought that sinile! 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TWICK MARRIED,”’ 
‘MABEL MAY,’’ ETC. 




















CHAPTER V. 


HE fly that conveyed Barbara Graham 
to her new home drew up before the 
oor of a beautiful and spacious mansion in 
Kensington Palace Gardens, oné of the 
modern dwellings, fitted witlrevery luxury 
and convenience and elegance that the art 
and wealth of inan, combined, can furhish. 
It was a strange scene to the orphan asshe 
stepped into the wide hall, with its marble 
pavement, its large leather easy chairs, its 
quaintly carved stands, its Lrilliant lamps, 
and blazing fire. 

There were many doors opening from the 
square vestibule, and a broad staircase was 
seen in the distance, covered with rich car- 
pet, and with stands of flowering plants on 
the landing. 

There was something congenial to the 
girl’s tastes in all this, for she naturally 
loved everything that was beautiful and 
graceful in Nature and Art; yet it oppressed 
her with a painful sense of her own inferior- 
ity to the owners of this wealth and luxury, 
and she shrank timidly back asthe packages 
containing her wardrobe were brought in. 
The door shut, and she felt fairly separated 
from all old ussociations anc scenes, and 
closed in to her new strange life. 

“Come this way miss, and I'll call Susan 
fo you,” said the servant, who had been 
bringing in her small trunk; “I suppose 
you're Mise Pauline’s new——” 

“Maid” was or his lips, but a flash from 
the proud dark eyes caught his attention ; 
and, though he was very inclined to mortify 
her pride, by saying the obnoxious word,he 
knew too well the capricious temper of his 
young lady to risk offending one whom it 
might please her wilful little self to take 
under her special patronage; so he turned 
to the door once more, and pulled a bell 
twice, which soon brought to the hall a 
middle-aged woman, of not un pre possessing 
appearance. 

“Please, Susan, here’s the young person 


whom Miss Pauline expecta,” said the ser- | 
vant, steering a sale iniddle-course between | 


over-courtesy and insolence. 


you your room,” said the woman, kindly ; 
“IY tuisteeas and Miss Pauline are out, 
but you can get yourself ready before they 
come,’"' 

Barbara followed her new friend up a 
oack staircase to a corridor, which seemed 
“ contain several rooms, to judge from 





saw ata glance, in near proximity to each 
other. 

“Here's your room, my dear—at the end, 
you see, close to the back staircase, Miss 
Pauline chose to have you near, 80 you've 
gut one of the best bedrooms, instosad of one 
of the servants’.”’ 

Barbara winced, but she said nothing, and 
followed Miss Susan into the small neat 
chamber, which had evidently been fitted 
with some judgment for her reception. The 
anomalous “humble companion,” that rock 
on which 80 much peace of mind has been 
wrecked, 80 much heartburning wasted,and 
such volumes written, was henceforth to be 
Barbara’s title and position; neither lady 
nor servant, equal to neither, perhaps hated 
by both—such was to be Barbara's lot. She 
seemed to comprehend it at a glance, and 
a deep, sad, ha!f-frightened look came on 
her face. 

“And now make haste and get yourself 
ready,’’ said the woman, “for they won't be 
long uow. Shall I unpack your trunk?” 

“No, thank you, I can do it myse?f,”’ re- 
plied Barbara, with an instinctive dread of 
remarks on her humble attire, and a yet 
greater longing to be alone with her fears 
and her sorrows. 

“Very well, I'll just goand see to Miss 
Pauline’s dress for dinner, and be back be- 
fore you are ready.” 

The wowan disappeared, and Barbara sat 
down in one of the chairs in a fit of sick des- 
olation at heart, that she could not control. 
The tears rose to her eyes as she looked 
round at the strange objects, the unfamiliar 
room, 80 unlike what she had known from 
early childhood; and though it perhaps re- 
called in some degree the home of her in- 
fancy, yet the feeling of utter separation 
from every human being she had known or 
loved, or met kindness from for years, was 
bitter and terrifying to the young orphan. 

Barbara had bidden farewell to Mrs. Fen- 
ton with tearless eyes, though her pale 
cheeks and quivering lips spoke of the pain 
she crushed back in her heart. She had 
taken a last glance of her familiar hore, 
dear now that she was leaving it for ever,in 
silent, undemonstrative grief; but now a 
sort of self-pity, a terror, a nameless feeling 
of despair, came over her, ang she burst 
into tears with an hysterical violence that 
brought Susan back to the room. 

“What! what, crying, my dear! Come, 
you mustn't do like that; you'll not be fit 
to be seen; and Miss Pauline will wonder 
who on earth is cone to be with her, for 
she hates seeing people in trouble. There, 
there, you'll be better now the fit’s over, 
and I daresay you'll be happy enough, for 
my mistress is a kind lady in her way, and 
my master is as generous as a prince, and 
won't think anything too much for you if 
you take my young lady's fancy. I'll fetch 
you some tea while you wash your fave, 
and then ]’ll see to your hair a bit,’’ she 
added, as she left the room, witha kinkly 
nod. 

Barbara's weakness was over for the time 
and the native pride and power of her char- 
acter once more came into play. She obeyed 
Susan’s directions by bathing her eyes 
plenteously in cold water, and then began 
to inspect her inodest wardrobe, and lay it 


neatly on the bed and chairs, reuly to be. 


placed in the spacious drawers, which 
looked such tempting novelties to the or- 
phan. The task was not a long one, but 
she had scarcely completed itere the woman 


returned with a cup of tea and a plate of | 
| toust. 
“Come this way, my dear, and T’ll show | 
| cussed by Barbara, and much to Susan's 


The tempting little tray was soon dis- 


satisfaction a faint bloom came to Barbara's 
as the warmn blood once 
ber veins, and a 


sallow cheek, 
more circulated through 


ber large 


, nt 
| CALMISC MY "4 


more healthful light ce 
deep eyes. 
‘Thore, uvw let’s see whut we can do to 
r6, Td = 


tae doors, open and closed, which Barbara ' that hair of yours,” said Susan. “lt looks 
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like a gypsy’s just now, bot {t’s not amiss in 
itselt if it was seen to a bit.” 

She made the girl sit down, and unbind- 
ing the long thiek black tresses which 
would have been the glory of a fond mother 
to train for the embellishment of those pale 
features, she began to exercise the skill 
which had so often been exurcised om the 
glossy curls of ber young laa >. 

A glance at the girl's face had been enough 
to guide the abigail in her self-imposed 
dutios, 

The drew the rich hair back from the In- 
tellectual brow, and threw it in thiek bands 
behind the well-formod ear with a skill and 
readiness to catch the atyle of that unoom- 
mon but yet plain countenance, that spoke 
much for her physiognomical penetration. 
Then the coil at the back of the simall head 
was 80 classical, so becoming’ to its form and 
shape, the lightening of the face, and the 
piquainte yet quite disposition of the once 
overhanging hair, gave such a new effert to 
the magnificent eyes and intellectual tore- 
head, that the maid was fairly astonished at 
the result of her labors. 

“Well, you've beautiful hair,’ she aaid; 
“and I don't mind dressing it once or twice 
till you've learnt the way: yourself; for I 
can tell you it.will make all the difference 
with iny mistress and Miss Pauline whether 
you’re like what you are now, or what you 
luoked like when I first saw you.” 

Susan next inspected the humble stock 
ofthe orphan, but with a very dissatisfied 
air. 

‘“Humph!” said she, “brown, and the 
worst becumning oolor tor a dark little 
body like you. Wait abit, and I'll see what 
Iecando. I know my inistress means you 
to have some of Miss Pauline’s things; and 
I’ve got a dress lying by that’s just the 
thing.’’ 

She disappeared, and returned with asim- 
ple rose-colored muslin, ovidently a morn- 
ing dress of the young mistress of Barbara 
Graham, and tried it on the halt-humiliated, 
halt-gratified girl. 

“There now,” said Susan, ‘you look 
rather more like flesh and blood. The 
pink puts a little color in your face, and It 
tits you as it it was made for you." 

Barbara saw herself reflected in the tall 
mirror, and she alinost started at the 
change. The well-fitting dress gave height 
and grace to ber tall ,slight,unformed figure; 
while the novel coifiure, and the becoming 
color of the robe, threw a slight glow on her 
cheoks that hid a little thefr sallow thinness; 
and the large, splendid eyes shone out, 
without forming so painful a contrast to the 
dead, dark circles around. 

For the first time Barbara began to doubt 
whether she was “ugly’’ as she and others 
had imagined ; but ifa momentary flash of 
vanity had crossed that oft mortificd heart, 
it quickly vanished at the sight which 
awaited her. 

The next moment a light quick step, a 
joyous voice was heard, speaking in haif- 
playlul, half-peremptory tones to some one 
who appeared to be recalling her. Then 





| the door opened, and a girl about her own | 


age sprang intothe rooin, followed by a 
lady of more mature years and yraver step. 
| “}Tush! mamma," said she, “I must see 


‘as you please. Ah! is that her?” 

Barbara raised her cyos timidly to the 
young creature on whom so inuch of her 
futurecomfort would depend, Tuegirl was 
richly dressed, and her very attitude b6- 
spoke the wayward independence of a wil- 
ful, petted child. 
symmetrical, and Ler face radiantly Leauti- 
ful. 

The features were clearly cut, and regular 


the eyes of deep, dark violet hue, shaded by 
curling brown long lasbea, 

Her chestnut hair was thrown back witha 
golden coinb, and fell in thick curls; ber 


complexion was of alabaster clearndss, aud 








her, and then I ain at your orders a long | 


Her figure was faultless! y | 


her cheeks and lips wore the coral bloom of 
health. 

As the two girls looked at each other, one 
seomed a bright Hebe, a spirit of joy, and 
life, and love, while the other gave the idea 
of a pale visitant froin a sadder, more 
thoughtful realm than onuald have called 
that bright nature “snbject.”’ 

Pauline Forbed gazed at the new coinpan- 
jon she had so perem ptorily insisted on hav- 
ing, with a look of half-wonder, half-curios- 
ity, not altogether unkind nor rude, and 
yet which brougbt the proud blood, and 
then an ashy paleness to the face of the or- 
pban. 

Barbara involuntarily averted her face 
from the bright vision. It made her feel 
too hopelessly humiliated, too painfully out 
of the path of such beauty and love as sur- 
rounded that favored helrenn. 

“Do not turn away; I want to look at you, 
to see whether I shall like you,’’ said the 
girl, with the unrestrained recklessness of 
a petted child. ‘“Whatare you crying for, 
now f”’ 

“T am not crying,” roplied the orphan, in 
a low depressed tone. 

“Then why do you hide your face?”’ said 
Pauline. 

“Because they say it isso ugly,” replied 
Barbara, sadly. 

Pauline stooped down, took the head in 
her hands, and turned the features to view. 
She gave thein «# searching examination, 
and then turned to ber mother, who had 
stood by In half-aimused, half-vexed con- 
templation of her wilful girl's capricious 
ways. 

“Sho is not pretty,” she said ; ‘‘but still I 
think Ishalllike her. If she looked gayer 
and had more color she would not be auiiss 
would she mamma?” 

Mra, Forbes did not reply, except by « 
reproving shake of the head ; and advancing 
to the spot where Barbara stood, she ad- 
dressed her kind!ly enough. 

“You will soon uave to understand, and 
I hope love, this giddy girl of mine, Bar- 
bara,’’ she said, ‘‘and I aim not sorry to see 
you see:n to have some gravity and steadi- 
ness to sober her exuberance, I trust we 
shall go on very nicely, Barbara, and that 
you willtry in every respect to do your 
duty, and deserve the choice I have inade 
for my daughter's companion.” 

Thore was kindness, but a shado of cold 
haughtiness in the tone; but Barbara felt 
thankful for the forbearance tbat spared her 
all mortifying or inquisitorial examination. 

Iler large eyes wero raised for a moment 
to the lady’s still handsome face with an 
oarnest, truthful look,that said more plainly 
than the words, ‘I will try, madain.”’ 

“She has pretty eyes, mamuina, has she 
not?” exclaimed Pauline, heedleasiy; “1 
ain sure J shall like ber, mamma. May shp 
come into my room while Susan dresses me 
for dinner?” 

“If you like, love, replied her mother; 
“only I think——” 

“Oh, nonsense, Lunust have her,''said Pau, 
line; “I want to get acquainted with this de- 
inure-looking little damsel before dinner.”’ 

The young girl sprang out of the room 
with the saine consciousness of surrow or 
restraint, or misunderstanding, which so 
bright and cloudless a life as hers naturally 
gives, 

And Barbara gazed after her with some- 
thing of the wondering, sad, adinj.ing bom- 
age which a poor, exiled Peri might bave 
felt for an inbabitant of the bright, ethereal 
paradise froin which she was excluded. 

It was her first experience that youth 


eould be so buoyant, so thoughtless, so en- 
Viabiy gay 
+ ® ° @ * ° 
Days had passed into weeks, and Barbara 
sum had tolerably well comprehended 
and accepted the so:newhat anomalous posi, 
tion of Pauline’s bumble dependent, favoreg 


couspunivn, and obodicut waid. 
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As yet her duties had been confined to the 
attendance on Paullue's various tapcies and 
@inploymentsand sports, when carried on ia 
her own apart nents thutgh as yet it Was 
little suspected Jy tue young girl or ber 

irents that (heorphan (rom toe asylam was 

ber adyanced than the beiress in the 
bravches of.study which was painfully car- 
ried on while Barbara sat by with ber work 
ready to obey any order, gratify any functed 
weal, of the way ward andl volatile pupil 

Perhaps those were Harbara’s hardest ino- 
ment’s of seil-oontrol when she listened to 
the reluctant, tuperfect rehearsal of lessons 
bhe would have given anything to share, the 
careless reception of instructions that would 
bate been by hers dearly prized. 

Music, (riwing, Italian, and Gerinah mas- 
ters attended tue school-room of the lovely 
heiress, only to lavish almost useless efforts 
On a careless and iiipationt pupil. 

They did not seo the quiet form ——— 
in a distant corner, with the work droppe 
bn her lap,aud ears and eyes intent on their 
disregarded instructions. 

They did not heed the kindling of th 
beautiful eyes, as sone favorite melody or 
halGInspired strain of inusic wan rehearsed 
for the inetruction of the careless Pauline. 


freah skill, fresh power, to the ardent 





But tae hour caine when this state of pen- | 


ance w.s to be at an ond for Barbara ; though, 
Mike many another trial, it was only ex- 
change! for one ditfering in kind, but per- 
haps inore dan gorous and threatening in its 
ounsequences for the dependent orpbhan— 
the hour when the dangerous genius became 
to uninistakably displayed tu beany longer 
crusbed in its recipiont. 





CHAPTER VI. 


AULINE,” said Mra. Forbes, one Spring 
inorning,.# ue tew inontie after poor 
Birbara’s adinission to the fumily, ‘it 

* your papa'a particular wish that you 
should play that dust froin the ‘Huguenots’ 
to-inorrow evening. Lady Trevylian will 
be here, and she juquired epee d aiter 
your progres under M. Garcia, and spoke 
of her own daughter's wonderful advance 
under his teiwhing; #> we want you to show 
your bost, and try to do yourself and him 
credit.'’ , 

“Really, mnamnins,” said Pauline, with ono 
of her pretty pouus, “LT have no ambition to 
Fival those ugly daughters of Lady Trevy- 
lian‘s; but still, if you and papa really wish 
it, I will play the duet; only I don't 
promise not to break down In the most dith- 
cult tits." 

Bat, Pauline, pet, just to please me, do 
ractics itto-day,’ suid her mother. ‘Miss 
Morton will devote the whole of the usual 

practios tot with you, for of course she 
will play it with you lo-mnorrow night, and 
cover all deticiencieos. Sane ia certainly 
very brilliant performer, Lina, I wish you 
nay equal lor.” 

Paniine gave a suey toss of her head 
which expressed a sublime contempt of the 
unlucky governess’s excellence, and an 
equal confidence in her own attractions 
minus the superiority in question. But 
evon that spoiled, wilfal child of prosperity 
was neither daring nor ungrateful enough 
to entirely disregird a seriously expressed 
desire of hor parents, and inoreover a cinge 
of vanity might perhaps aid the subsusission 
abe dutifully exhibited. 

However thit might be, she at onoe re- 

jred to the school,oom, with the laudable 
ntontion of devoting at least an hour to the 

troublesoine duet in question; but, on en- 
tering the apartasent, the only tenant it oon- 
tained was Barbora Graham, busily engage | 
as usial ona piecs of enbro dery begun by 

Pauline, and transferred by that young lady 
to more skilful and patient tingers, 

“Where is Miss Merton?” cried she, fin- 
patiently ; I want her directly.” 

“She is gonet» lie down, for she has a 
Greadiul hewlwehe,” replied Barbara. 

“How tiresome! cried the disappointed 
beauty, tooangry forthe moment to feel 
her usuil avinpity for her governess. “1 
wanted her, at leit mamma wanted her 
to practioe that diMeult duct for to-morrow 
nlgnt, for Tim certain T shall break down 
unless I give it a complete, downright prac- 
tios."’ 

Birbaralooked down. Her lips trembled 
witha proposil she yet dared not make, 

“Bit it's no uss playing it alone,’’ oontin- 
ued Pauline, fretfully. 

“Tt's the time, andthe effect of the two 
Pirts that [ am deficient in, I know the act- 
ual notes well enough." 

“T ain afreil—at least, I think—I could 
bat try,’ starnmered Barbara, blushing 
sodoeply asto look alimost pretty for the ino- 
ment. 

“You! gasped Pauline, literally breath- 
leas with surprise. “Why, what do you 
know about music?” 

“I oan play a little,’ replied Barbara 
ealiniy, ber self-possessiorr restored by tho 
shado of conte:inptuous incredulitv in Pau- 
line's tone. “It it will be any assistance to 


you, Miss Forbes, I will try iny best in the | 


urt.”’ 

“But you cannot play {ft at sight,” said 
Pauline. “Why, even Miss Mertonthought 
it a little tires>ine."’ 

“I[fit would not be disagreeable to you 
Miss Forbes, I will just play it onos; an 
then I will see whether I could veuturo on 
it with you. It might be beiter than noth- 
fag,” sand Barbara. 

“Oli, very well,’’ anid Pauline. ‘It can't 
do any harinvertainly. But do wait till I 
aw out of the room.”’ 

Pauline (flew out of the room as she spoke, 
and the next inoment Barbara was 
piano, enjoving the rare delight of once 
more indulzing her passion for inelody,and 
on an inustruiment such as she had never be- 
fore touched. 

The rich tonea, the extensive compass,the 

quisite touch, which obeyed every fancy, 

ery wotion of the fingers, seeuped to give 


| 





LE 





at the | 


The strangeness ¢ red by long 

nenée frow the luxury gradually wore off, 
and she was sven vning bersel! to the 
tull enjoy went of the moment. 

A few well-known airs, and old, quaint 
chants, were first esssyed; then the brilliant 
“Wedding March ;'' and finatly she turned 
In earnest w the task before her. 

It was, as Paaline bad said. a tiresome 
part to master, but the thorough training, 
the patience, and talent of the tyro, soon 
caught the spirit, and conquered the difll- 
cnities of the plece. 

Twice she played it over, and was beginn- 
ing a third time, by way of perfecting her 
fastidious task, when a slight noise attracted 
her attention, and turning round, she saw 
Mra. Forbes aud Pauline standing,in evident 
astonishinent, behind ber. 

“Why, Barbara, I never heard——,” Pan- 
line was beginning, but Mrs. Forbes check- 
ed her by a lock. 

“Who taught you to play, Barbara?’ 
said the lady, in more cold and mee*ured 
tones. 

“The organist at the asylum chapel, 
madain,"’ replied Barbara, coloring yf 
and rising fromthe instrument. ‘I should 
not have presumed to attempt touching the 
piano, but Mise Forbes seemed disappointed 
that Miss Merton could not practice with her 
and I thought I might be better than no 
one.” . 

“True,” said the lady, her beautiful brow 
cloaring at the gnodest, unpretending man- 
ner of the orphan. “1 think perhaps you 
will be correctenough for Miss Forbes to 
trust to you for a practice, though of course 
only an timperfect substitute tor Misa Mer- 
ton. There, sitdown, ny love, and let me 
see whether it can be ull safe tor you to pluy 
it with Barbara.” 

Pauline was about to burst out into an 
honest paneyyric of Barbara's performance, 
but Mrs. Forbes touched her footso untnis- 
tukeably, that she dared not risk the open 
revellion tw her motuer’s rarely-expressed 
wishes. 

Tho duet began. Barbara's fire touch, 
her faultices tine, her pure expression, and 
steady execution of the most involved pus- 
sages, gave both confidence and support to 
the feebler and more superticial attempts of 
hor companion. 

Pauline’s touch was brilliant, and her ex- 
ecution would-have been equally so, had 
she had patience to practice steadily and 
laboriously. 

But Barbara covered her defects, and, in 
fact, removed sone of them by the truth 
and splendid talent of her own performan- 
ces, und brought the fair capricieuse oft 
triumpbantly to the very close of the trying 

ece, 
, Mra. Forbes listened with mipgled grati- 
tieation and annoyance. 

“It will do, I think,” she said, ooolly ; 
‘at least you nay venture, Pauline, to prac- 
tice it with Barbara till Miss Merton is Let- 
ter. The tine seeuims correct, and she oom- 
pane the spiritot it better than I could 

uve expected.’ 

“Better!’ cried Pauline, indignantly. 
“Why, mamma, it is perfect. know 
enough of musje tor that; and T shall play 
it with Barbara to-morrow night. I can 
inanage it much better with ber than with 
Miss Merton, and we shall cover ourselves 
with glory.” 

“My dear Pauline, you don't know what 
vou are saving, ‘s.id her mother. You are 
surprised, of course, that Barbara can play 
itso tolerably.” 

“My dear inamma, I am nothing of the 
sort,’’ returned Pauline. 

“1 know perfectly what I mean, and that 
is, that Barbara plays it in first-rate style, 
and manages to get ine along with her, as 
Miss Merton never did; and therefore, if 
you want me to astonish Lady ‘Trevylian, I 
must have Barbara.” 

“But my dear child, I really cannot sce 
how it can be inanaged—there are 8s many 
dificulties.”’ 

“Nota bit, mamma," said Pauline. “She 
ean have a white dress of mine—or satay, I 
know what it shall be—that plain pink crape 
with the black trimmings. I look a fright 
in it; but it will do for Barbara.”’ 

In vain Barbara shrunk back from the 





dreaded ordeal; in vain Mrs Forbes tried | 
to argue the point with her wilful daughter. | 
There was no appeal from Pauline’s fiat | 
when it was so easily accomplished, and as | 
Mrs. Forbes inwardly coniessed, so desira- | 
ble as on the present occasion. 

When the evening came, Barbara was 
placed under Susan's bands, with priv.to 
orders to send her w the drawing-rvom 
when sumimoned, with as unpretending and | 
quictly neat an appearances as could be suil- | 
aslo for the occasion, 

Susan dared not disregard these directions | 
in the letter, but she certainly did in the 
spirit; and when she disinissed Barbara 
from her hands, there was a strange uir of 
distinction in the orphan's whole beuring 
and appearance, whica would have struck 
an observer with surprise. 





It might be tue really “gentle” blood in 


tho veins, it might be the genius, the orizin- | 
ality of the girl's whole character which | 
shone in the intellectual face and the uncon. | 
scivusly loity bearing: but it was certainly | 


there, that charm, superior in the eyes of all 
refined and intelligent critics to the most 
brilliant beauty. 

Barbara's heart beat high asshe approached 
the drawing-rooin, and ciught the buzz of 
voices, and saw the brilliant groups through 
the half-opened doors. 

The girl was shy, as all proud natures are, 


j} and the novelty of the scene, her own de. 


| gratify her half-irresisti 
| away and hide herself from that glitterin 
: 6 ~ 


pendent, obscure position, the ordeal which 
awaited her, would bave daunted a more 

experienced and mature debutante. 
Rut there was oes. She dared not 
le longing to run 


—— 


as One a0 completely out of their 
sphere und ken, thatsle uiust be noticed 
and soorned from her very obscurity and 
deficiency in all that distinguished theu. 
No, there was nu appeal frou the caprice of 
Pauline or the commands of her mother ; 
and Barbara gathered her pride and sel!- 
control to her aid, and desperately 
open the door, and stole into the room, like 
asly animal that fears discovery in some 
forbidden intention. 

The crowd, the lights, the noise were so 
dazzling, so bewildering, that for a moment 
she scarcely knew where she was, nor could 
she discern the point where her steps were 
to be boand, the bay window, where the 
large Erard plano had been placed. But 
she gradually reguined her composure, and 
quietly wended her way through the most 
unfrequented parts of the room, to the spot 
where Pauline stood, gaily conversing fwith 
a littie gronpof girls and young wen as 
bright and thoughtiess as herself. 

“Come, Miss Forbes, we are waiting for 
your duet" said one of the young mena youth 
of perhaps twenty years, or it mizht be 
inore; “I am especially fond of that scena, 
and never heard it playod in private.” 

“So much the worse for ine!”’ said Pau- 
line, laughingly. 

“f sball appear sadly to disadvantage 
after professional performers; butah! there 
is iy partnerin misfortune. 

“Come, Barbara; we are waiting for you. 
Where have you been hiding yourself! so 
long?" a 

Barbara felt twenty curious, ne rege a 
eyes on her, andthe blvod rushed to her 
face ; but it receded us quickly as she could 
catch a whisper of surprise and depreciation 
among two ofthe young girls, and a low 
“Hush! [do not think so,” from the youth 
who had previously spoken to Pauline. The 
girl's old, proud, scornful spirit was roused, 
perhaps fortunately for her, since it gave 
her a determination to show that she wasin 
some respects at least their equal, if not their 
superior. 

She sat down by Pauline’s side, the plain, 
obscure, siinply-dressed orphan, by the 
lovely, glittorinz, brilliant child of wealth 
and love, and idolizing hoinage, and began 
the ordeal, in which those outward gifts 
vounted for nothing, and gave little aid to 
the success, 

Tne first chords Barbara struck were 
somewhat tremulous and faltering, and did 
little justices to her own powers, but the mo- 
tnentshe fully realized the inspiration of 
the splendid imusic besore her, that moment 
her nervousness vanished. 

Tie glorious melody caine rich and steady 
and expressive frou her very heart; and 
Pauline, emboldened and guided by her 
yiited companion, seconded her with at least 
sullicient ability and suceess, 

The effect was beyond all Mrs. Forbes’ 
mos: sanguine expectations, though it mizht 
be doubted whether the cause or the result 
was entirely to that lady'ssatisfaction. The 
breathless silence, the rapt attention was 
succeeded by a genuine and hearty burst of 
applause, which brought brilliant smiles to 
the fiir faceof Pauline, and ashy, yet proud 
tlush to the orphan’d pale cheek. 

“Oh, can you not sing as well as play usa 
duet?” asked the youth, who seemed to be 
passionately fond of music. 

“You seein tounderstand each other so 
well, | auisure your voices would blend 
charmingly.” 

“Do vou sing, Barbara?’ asked Pauline, 
half-doubting whether she could, vet able 
to believe any marvel, after the discovery 
she had so lately unade, 

“A little; but I know so few songs,”’ re- 
sagen Barbara, tiinidiv, and in a voice scarce- 

y audible even to Pauline. 

“Oh, I dare siy IT have some old ones you 
know,”’ sail Pauline, willing to prolong 
the sensation produced in the little cirelo; 
and not herself totally devoil of curiosity 
to hear the next display of such caretully- 
hidden gifts, she brouzht out that sweet, 
simple, ever-fascinating air of Mozart's, 
“Laeidarem la mano,” and put it betore 
Barbura. “Youcan sing that,’’ sie said, 
“can't you?” 

Barbara had many a time sung that en- 
chanting air to herself in the asyluin woods 
alter imecting with it in ber old master’s 
piles of niusic; and after a quick glance at 
the settins, sho timidiy assented, aud sat 
down to play tho accompaniment. 

The first notes of her beautiful voice, now 
gradually ripening into more womanly 
richness, thoush still far from its ultimate 
prouuse, took the whole room by surprise. 
Tue magniticent voluine of sound, yet so 
incllow, so loving-like, was wonderiul in 
one 8) youns and Comparatively untrained; 
and the buzzof conversation ended, and 
elder members of the party drew 
near to listen tv the unusual! sed tonlbdhen 
Biriin. . 
_ Then P.uline’s sweet fresh soprano came 
In to Vary tac Luxury oo sound, and then the 
united voices rose, soft and blended in deli- 
ciuus harinony gradually increasing till 
ves 3 guess ML a splendid burst of 
melody, that ed the spac part- 
aia” es 

“Splendid! Capital! Bravo!” resounded 
froin all sides, while Barbara hastily rose 
and sheltered herself behind Pauline, too 
timid either to go or stay. , 
“Aud I say encore,’ suid one of the young 
men. 

“Really, Mr. Joddrell, you are absvlutely 
insatiable!’ seid Pauline, gaily. 


down.”’ 
Barbara had raised her head at the sound 
of that naine, but there was nothing in the 
Jark-complexion, handsome rt 
1 scall tne face associated with it, and her 
6yes drooped again beneath their lashea, 
“But really, {f you will give such delicious 
foo 1, y 


feeds on,” said the 





“Sy 
unreasonable a request ourht to be put | 


| said Barbara, her eyes filled with se! 
| tears, 
features, to | 


a Inust not be surprised ifthe a 
| Ute grows by what it tke 


:H 


young inan, with a quick 


shriuking Barbara, § 


“My dear Philip, you areredlly 


your puasion for musicto a ou } +e 
tuation, and bermayg Miss rite _ 
yond her patience,” said r voles, and 
yet with a certain hollow , its | 
tone thut was not pleasing to a dinerioains. 
ear. : 
t was like an electric shock tothe 

She started to her feet from the cam 
img attitude in which she had behind 
Pauline, with eager, 


eyes 

It was a familiar one te her, one too vivid. 
ly inprinted on her ever to be for- 
gotten ; one that, with alt » abd 

race, and — sweetness of expression 
_ yot worked the bitterest woe of her 

e. 

It was the face of Lady Joddrell—the 
sarne face, yet changed by the years that 
had intervened even more than they should 
have acoom plished. 

The hair had no silver mark in its !urtrous 
brewn, the eyes were still bright, the lips 
still red,the teeth white and cven as before, 
but the expression, the form of the 
was bardened to a more worldly and less 
youthful air; the desh had thickened, and 
the skin lost some of its transparent clear- 
ness, since the memorable day when she 
had swept away poor Barbara's all, and leit 
her desolate. 

The girl stood there with her hands 
ed, and lips parted, fearful to move, to 
speak, lest ‘bat cold glance, those biting 
words, should be L repeated in that 
gazing crowd. 

But Lily, her darling, lost Lily, she could 
not, dared not let that proud, hard-hearted 

satroness Of ber precious one inove from 
ver near neighborhood without one word, 
one assurance that Lily was living, well, 
happy ; she dared not add whether she re 
membered her. 

But how could she, the scorned obscure 
orphan, the dependant on Pauline Forves’ 
caprice, on her parents’ bounty asa menial, 
venture to claim any ucquaintat.oe, to dare 
to address the elegant high-born creature 
who sat there, with that soit, cold sinile, 
and graceful gesture, playfully drawing 
Pauline from ber nephew's supposed annoy- 
ance. 

**My dear aunt, you labor undera delu- 
sion. Ary one who plays and sings like 
Miss Forbes can never be tired of her own 
sweet creations; and again I say ‘enoore,’ 
and in all humility of spirit,’’ he replied, 
lap zhingly, and inclining his knee to the 
ground as he spoke. 

‘But Marbara—where is she gone? I don’t 
see her,’’ said Pauline, scarcely knowing 
how tu escape, yet determined not to risk a 
repetition of so successiul an attempt. 

“Oh, she is there,’”’ said the young man. 
“T saw her just uow. Look see—just behind 
the stand. But, good Tleaven, how strange 
and pale she looks! Is she ill ?”’ 

In his kindly interest forthe gifted young 
creature who had fuscinated fim 80 COIn- 
rictely, he went hastily to the place where 

Sarbara was half-hidden, but from which 
sie could still see the face on which her 
eyes were rivetted. 

“What is it?—are you tired or ill? Shall 
I gct soine wine?” said Philip, in those 
kindly, gentle tones, which cannot be mis- 
taken in their sincerity. 

“No, no, thank you,” she replied; “I am 
not ill, only I—” 

Philip's eyes followed hers, and he per- 
ceived their fixed, eager guze on bis aunt's 
unconscious face, 

*Do you Know my aunt? Do you want to 
speak to her ?’’ he suid, interpreting the ex- 
pression of that speuking tuce. 

That tempting opportunity of learning 
what she so eagerly wished w know wus wo 
irresistible, 

“Yes—that is—I am afraid she will be 
angry,’’ said Barbara. “I only wanted to 
ask one question, if 1 might—if she wil 
not——"’ 

“Will not what” said the youth, earn- 
estly, and involuntarily lowering bis voice 
tu the level of his companion’s, 

“Will not send me away,” replied Bar- 
bara, “and tell me I have uo right w ask 
aiter her.’’ 

“And who is ‘her’? he inquired, half- 
Smiling. 

*Lily—my sister—my ever-darling sis- 
ter,”’ she replied, and here were tears in 
her voice, which only a strong effurt could 
repress from a burst of weeping. 

“Lily your sister!’ repe.ted the youth; 
“impossible.” 

“] know it,” she said, and the proud head 
drooped on her bosom. “I knew it was 80; 
I ain too unlike Lily, to dare even claim her 
for iny sister.” 

“No, no,” said the youth, earnestly, “not 
that; I did not mean that.’ You have gilts 
that a queen might envy, 1 was only sur- 
prised, for I did not know Lillian a als- 
ter.”’ 


“Then she never speaks of me—never 
thinks of me!’ said the young girl, in ® 
tone of touching sadness, s 

“I was so ignorant of the relationsh!p, 
said the young man. “I did not return 
from India ull about six months ago, and 
is very likely my aunt was anxious keep 
Lily all to herself, and engrvss ber affection 
as if she were her child. is 

“But Iam sure she must love you: she 
80 affectionate, socharming. It is iu possi- 
ble she should not feel every sweet ab 
feminine affection to the ntmost.”’ 


‘My Ww is she not?” 
“My darling is very levely, t aweet 


ate t”? paid the 
Lovely—angelically lovely! ey are 


youth, enthusiastically ; “‘bnt I see t4 nf 
wondering at our long conversation. | _— 
your ciuse in my hands, and I will Liab 
what my influence will effect to accomP 


| at least one meeting between you, if I 
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more. Good night. I will not ask 
a at again now. 

He went back to his former place as he 
spoke, with a gay jest at his want of success 
in persuading the ee ee to re- 

their strains; and Barbara hastily stole 
away toher own lone chamber to indulge 
the flood of tears that well-nigh choked 
7 was not that she was ungrateful for 
Philip Joddrell's kindness that her heart 
did not glow at the idea of again seeing, em- 
and hearing her idolized sister, but 
the necessary intercession—Philip’s own 
confession that it might be but for once; 
and vet more, the certainty that Lily her- 
self spoke not, probably thought not of ber 
sister—the obscure, bardly-placed or ~- 
made her realize yet nore vividly the vast 
ulf that 86 them; the iim bility 

that they could ever be to each ras sis- 


Was it a wonder that the destitute, heart- 
stricken girl wept herself to sleep on her 
lonely pillow that night. 

(TO BB CONTINUED. ] 


A Fatal Error. 


BY EB. LINWOOD SMITH. 











HARITY, kind sir. 
are starving.” 

Tbe speaker was a thinly-clad 
woman, who shivered in the wintry blast, 
for it was December, and the keen frosty 
air penetrated even the warm garinents of 
the rich. 

The gentleman addressed was perhaps a 
man of thirty-five, a ricoh and prosperous 
man, who hoped soon to become atill inore 
rich and prosperous through the alliance 
with the Bir girl at hia side. 

‘(Poor woinan!”’ said Edith Mortimer com- 

jonately, “I have lef{ my purse at 
Cane. George, I am sure you will relieve 
her distress.’ 

“Of course I will, my darling. Here 
poor woman, take that, and may it do you 


My poor children 


As he spoke he drew from his vest pocket 
aocoin and put it inthe extended hand of 
the applicant. 

The poor woman’s heart bounded with 

oy. 

“Heaven bless gr generous heart!” 
she exclaimed, with heartfelt gratitude. 
“Thank you,’’ said George Chester gra- 
ciously. 

Edith Mortimer rewarded him with a 
beaining smile. 

“I am glad you gavethe poor creature so 
much,’ she said. “I like generosity. I 
don’t think I could esteem or respect a 
mean man.”’ 

“We think alike on that point, my darl- 
ing,’ said Chester. “I never can retuse to 
give, even if I suspect the object may be 
unworthy. Itimakes me happyw make 
others happy.”’ 

Another beaming smile from Edith. 

“Tlove you all the better for tiat, dear 
George,’’ she said, in a low voice. 

“On the wholo,’”” thought Chester, “my 
money is a guod investment, though I can’t 
help grudging it to the beggar. When 
Edith becomes Mrs. Chester,and I get 
hold ot her inoney, I shan’t give much to 
beggars. For the present it's policy to be 
generous,”’ 

Of course Edith could not read the 
thoughts of the man at her side. 

Bhe believed him a genuine philantbrop- 
ist, while in reality he wasa mean, selfish, 
hard-hearted man, yet with tact enough to 
overcome these traits for the sake of mak- 
ing a favorable impression upon the heart 
of the heiress, 

Edith Mortimer wasan orphan, and the 
absolute mistress ‘oftwenty thousand; no 
small fortune fora girl of nineteen. 

But her fortune was by no means her 
chief attraction. 

She was beautiful, sweet-tempered, ac- 
complished, and her heart was animated by 
the inost generous charity. 

She had a regular list of pensioners, and 
would have found it impossible to refuse 
@p applicant who was in need. 

Doubtless she had often given to un- 
worthy objects, but such mistakes rebound 
to the credit of those who make them. 

As Edith said, she would have tound it 
impousiite to respect or esteein 4 mean 

n. 

Thus far George Chester had succeeded 
in concealing his rea! character from her, 
but the tiie was coming when it would be 
revealed. 

Wienever he was with her he gave liber- 
ally to any who asked for charity, but at his 
moe ke wonld have repulsed them with 
hard and bitter words. 

He kept a la clothing establishment 
inone ofthe principal streets in the city 
but Edith, who lived in Hammers:nith, had 
never been there, and knew absolutely 
nothing of him in bis business relations. 

f course there were many who courted 
the favor of the —— and beautital heir- 
esa, but there was only one who came near 
being the rival of the successful suitor. 

This was Dr. Goodwin,a youn physician 
who had recently established Munnelt, and 
oun on a and eoemeee to get into a lu- 

ractioe, n r and without 

powertul friends, + - - 
3ut he was essential! noble, of good fig- 
Ure, with’a frank porn face, and was 4 
usually able and intelligent. : 
— with him was onlya matter of 
m.. hen he saw the rich trader preferred to 
aim, he qmetly withdrew, disappointed, 
> too bunorable to attempt to reverse 
ae 8 decision, now that it appeared to be 


about to be fixed, when so:mething occurred 
went quite changed the position of 


Edith was walking one day when her at- 
tention was attracted toa gitl of about her 
own age, who was sitting on one of the 


seats placed f 
ye oll or the use of tired pedes- 


The girl was plainly dreased, and | 
face and attitude a such an air aa 
spondency, that Edith Mortimer, whose 
heart was full of compassion for the wretch- 


ed, felt herself constrai 
to her. ued to stop end epeak 


“Are you not well?” she asked, | 
sy inpathetic voice. pent 

The girl, who was very thin] 

“eke ry thinly and poorly 

“Yes,”’ she answered, “I am well.” 

“But you are sad. You have met with 
“= mnie yin he you na?” 

es,”” answe C) r gir - 
dently. ae 

“Will you tell me what it is? Perhaps it 
is something which I can remedy. Don't 
think me inquisitive, but I really want to 
help you, if you wil! let ine.” 

he girl answered gratefully—- 

“Thank you for your kindness. It does 
me , for I stand in need of kind 
words,”’ 

“Tell me then your troubles,” and Edith, 
in her sealskin cloak, saw down besides the 
plainly-dressed girl. 

“My mother and I live together,” ex- 
plained the girl. 

“We are very r,and mother isan in- 
valid, unable todo much. We have noth- 
ing to liveupon except what I earn by my 
needle.’’ 

“That must be very little.” 

“Yes, itis very little; but I have been 
cheated out of that little. It is too hard.” 

“Tell me about it. Is it possible that any 
one could be so mean as to cheat you 
out of the little you earn in that hard 
way?” 

“IT will tell you how it happened. A 
week since, [ gota bundle of waisteoats to 
make for a large house. Tho pay was very 
small. By working early and late I could 
earn about a shilling a day.” 


“Ts it possible? I never heard of such 
oppression,” said Edith indignantly. 

“Well, I finished the half-dozen, and this 
morning took them round t» the shop. 

‘Instead of paying the money,the proprie- 
tor, a rich man, said roughly that they were 
not well done, and he oould only pay nine- 
pg apiece for them. If I wouid take that 

ewould give me more work. I knew 
that it was all a pretence to cheat me out of 
sixpence on each wiistooat, for I am ex- 
perienced, and these were made as well as 
—. an ” 

“An you take the money, in r 
friend?’ asked Edith. aliens i 

“What could Ido? There was no money 
to buy ourdinner. I had to take it, but I 
kuow that itis impossible tor us to get 
along on that paltry suum. I see nothing he 
us but starvation.” 

“Cheer up! 1 am rich. I will belp 
you,”’ said the heiress. 

“But tell me the name of this inean 
wretch who detrauded you.”’ 

“Tt is George Chester." 

“Who?’’ asked Ldith, startled and sur- 
prised. 

“George Chester. I heard he is engaged 
to a wealthy heiress, but I don’t think such 
a@ man can prosper.”’ 

“T must look into this,” said Edith quick- 
ly, her face flusied. 

“It’s inore iniportant to me than you 
know. Coin) to my house.” 

The girl accompanied her hone, and pre- 
sently the heiress, who had changed gar- 
ments with the poor girl tor a brief space, 
emerged into the street and made her way 
to the shop of George Chester. 

She was so muffied up tuat her face could 
not be seen. 

“What do you waut?’”’ asked a salesman 
roughly. 

To see Mr. Chester,’’ said Edithin a low 
voice. 

“He is busy. 
you.” 

“I have something important to say to 
him.”’ 

George Chester on being told this came 
forward. 

“Well,girl, what do you want of ine?’’ he 
asked rudely. 

“You gave me only ninepence each for 
some waistooats | brought here this morn- 
ing,” said Edith Mortimer, in an assumed 


He can’t see a girl like 


voice. 
“What of that? They were very poorly | 


mace.’’ 

“I need the money for my mother. I 
worked hard, and I ain sure the waistcvats 
were well! made.” 

“Look bere,I can’t betroubled with you,” 
said Chester roughly. 

“My mother will starve.” 

“Let ber starve then. It's no business of 
mine.” 

Tnis was too much for Edith, whose in- 
dignation was intense. 


She threw up her veil,revealing to George | 


Chester a face that terrified hiin, so full was 
it of withering scorn. 

“JT ain glad I have found you out, Mr. 
Chester,” said Edith. “Fortunately it is 





it was made, and the wedding-day was | 


not too late.”’ 
And she turned haughtily and swept out 
of the shop. 
«“Edith—Edith Mortimer! "’ called George 


Chester, in an agitated tone. ‘Come 
back. It's all a mistake. I will make it 
right.’’ 


Edith Mortimer did not answer, nor turn 
back. but left the’ shop with her illusions 
broken. ' 

The next day the engagement was aiso 
broken 


af- 


The average pay of s 


all they can earn, 





Three months later there was a new en- 
gagement, bat this time it was Dr. Goodwin 
who had Gunes the prize for which so many 
were striving. 

The poor girl soon obtained remunerative 
employment through Edith's influence,and 
she and ber mother never again knew 
want. 

As for Goorge Cheater, he rued bitterly 
his fatal error, but for Edith it isa moss 
fortunate one, since it saved her from 
marrying & man whom she would have 
despised, and gave hera husband whom she 
could respect as well as love. 


CHINAMEN’S WAGES. 





The United States Consul-General at 
en has been inaking a special 
invest 


| { cheap is “Chinese cheap labor ?"’ 


ion which enables hin to throw 
some light on this interesting inquiry. 
Skilled laborers — artisans, workers at 
trades, etc.—live mostly in the cities where 
all prices are higher than outside. Art and 

though appreciated, are not paid ao- 
cordingly. A painter may win renown,and 
his name or his tame may live after him; 
but during life he inay be no better off than 
his neighbor who makes coffins. Painters 
of porcelain, designers and weavers of the 
most exquisite patterns of silks, and the 
artisan who inakes wonderful Pang of 
enainel or “china” are satisfied if they put 
by enough for burial expenses ; the butcher 
does as well as {fthem. Gold and sil- 
vers:niths, and of whore work is pecu- 
liarly responsible, do a little better; the 
weaver or spinner of silk is probably the 
best paid day laborer, gettin fi to $2 a day. 
killed [aborers is pro- 
bably $3 a week for a master, $1.50 for a 
workman, and 50 cents for ‘youngsters or 
females.’’ The master lives generally at 
his workshop, having 20 to fo wo of 
household goods, He pays say $72 a year 
for food, for rent and sundries,$12 a year 
for clothing, and is rich with $2} lef. The 


ordinary workman, if untnarried, lives with 


his parents or with some friend. His effects 
may be worth $15, and he pays $45, #12, and 
$8 for the three items above mentioned. 
Females and youngsters are assuined to cnst 
On the farm everybody 
must work, the children beginning at six 
ears. Two and a half acres‘ of arable 
and, with a house built of mud and reeds, 
and thatched with straw, and a cow, a few 
fowls and pigs, and some very primitive 


tools, may constitute a well-to-do farmer's | 
Thesoil will usualiy support the | 


roperty. 
amily, and twenty cents a day will pay for 
theirfood. Rice or bread with vegetables 
and common tea,varied with a little poultr 
or pork on festive occasions, makes their 
diet. Their bit of land nay be worth #400, 
their annual working expenses may be $42, 
and they will produce about glow, leaving 
$60 clear. In cotton the land will average 
1,600 pounds at 4 cents; cost of cultivation 
and tax, $31, net yiewd; £35, if the soil suits 
cotton. 
day of cotton cloth, 6 to 9 yards, 39 to 46 
inches wide; she spins one-third of a pound 


of yarn at 6 cents for labor; six working days | 


convert the raw fibreinto 1% pounds ot cloth 


worth 60 cents. 


harvest time, besides his food, estimated at 





The farm laborer gets 10 to | 
15 cents a day, or 70 cents to $1.05 a weok,in | Keep the Lea 


ee ee 





in our gold .coin weighs 3,68571 pounds 
avoirdupois, and a million standard doliars 
in our silver ooip weighs 58,922 57 pounda. 

PawNino at Banks.—One of the chief 
inducements put forward in the original 
ae us for the establishment of the 
Jank of England was that it would regular- 
ly engage in the pawning business. 

Woman Farnmens.—In Prussia,owlng to 
the centuries of military rule, nearly the 
whole agricultural work is carried on by 
woinen, and this bas been so from time im- 
memorial, forthe old Germans considered 
anything less than war unworthyof a 
man. 

Tuk Rvesianw Batu.—The Roastan bath 
in said to have originated with Peter the 
Great. 1t is recorded that when he was ad- 
vined by foreigners to introduce * 
and rien into Russia, he was wont 
to reply that “While Russians had betha 
they needed nothing cise as a health-giving 
remedy against mortal ills." 

SMALL Ports.—One of the great of 
Athens was 80 small that bis friends fasten- 
ed lead to his sandals to prevent his being 
toppled over or blown away. Pope was so 
small and crooked as to be compared to an 
inter fon point. Abbo Galiani was the 
prettiest little harlequin that Italy ever 

roduoed ; but upon the shoulders of that 

arléquin was the hLeadof Maci:tavelli. 
Moore, the Irish poet, was so sinall that 
George TV., once threated to clap him into 
a wine cooler. 

Horn ov PLenty.—A phrase used to de- 
note anything capable of affording an abund- 
antsupply. Origin; among the ancient 
poets the cornucopla was a horn out of 
which proceeded ;lenty of all things, by a 

rticular privilege which Jupiter Dg my 
iis nurse. The real sense of the fable is, 
that in Lybia there isa little territory, 
shaped not unlike a bullock’s horn, ex- 

ingly fertile, given by King Amu.onto 
his daughter Aimalthea, whom the poets 
feign w have been Jupiter's nurse. 

SMALL Fert.—The Chinese custom of 
stopping the growth of wouwen's feet hasthe 
following souree: Inthe twelfth century, 
there reigned in China an Euperor who 
was a te tyrant, and he had a wife, who 
was #till more desputic and severe than her 
husband. Sbe was beautiful, but she had 
crippled feet ; in order tohide that defect, 
she wrapped thern In all sorta of pandoges, 
and put on littlo sives, The ladics of her 
court hastened to foilow Ler exatnple, and 
the strange habit has been Landed down uu- 
til now. 

A Doctor's Wit..—This celebrated 
Dutch physician and scholar Boorbaave or- 
dered in bis will that all bis books and 
manuscripts should be burnt, one larze 
volume with gilt leaves and silver clas; 
alone excepted. ‘The physical people fuck. 


A womnan weaves one piece per | ing to Leydon, entreated his executors two 


disoLey his will. Tho etfecta were sold, A 
German count, convinced that the great 
gilt book contained the whole arcanum of 
vhysic, bougLtit for £500, It wasall blank 
yut the first page,on which was written: 

T cont, the feet wartn, and tue 
body open, and bid deflance to the physi- 


ten cents a day; by the month, $1.50 to €z, | oian.”’ 


and board; by the year, $12, “and found.” | 


About #2 a year will clothe him, and he 
does well if he savor twice that in a year. 
For coolie labor, comprising boatmen, car- 


riers, whee}varrow men, ete., from & to 30! 


cents a dxy are paid. The carriers in West 
China, whe carry for twelve consecutive 
days 300 to 400 pounds of tea on their backs 
over a mountainous country, are considered 
well paid at 25 cents a day. The ordinary 
coolie earns $4.50 a mouth, and spends 
$4. Coal is mined entirely by hand, and 
sells at the pit’s mouth, at Slaton. Gold- 
diggers on the Han river,in 1881,were earn- 
ing 5 to 15 centsaaday; 7 men were eati- 
mated to wash 20 tons of gravol a day,yield- 
ing 3 or 4 cents to the ton. The Chinese sol- 
dier costs $67 a year. 
——_—_- —»>- -—>_—_—_— — 

Russian CABMEN.—The moujiks, or 
coachinen, are perhaps the most interestin 
of the lower demea of Russians, peere oy 
strangers are repelled by their frightful 
looks and extortionate charges. Unlike the 
cabimen of Paris, they will speedily come to 
reasonable terius if their number is de- 
manded. It is etiquette on the streets of 
St.Petersburg ifonein —_ sees another's 
nose freezing—an accident which frequently 
happens—to say, politely: “Pardon me; 
your nose is freezing.”” But the moujik, 
taking a handful of snow, rushes at the per- 
son whose nose gives signs of freezing, and 
he begins to rub vigorously. 
be wasted, and if the person is a en el 
and unaware of his danger sometimes resists 


in an equally vigorous manner, upon which | 
curred in an express train journeying from 


the moujik throws him down, and, boldin 

him firmly, continues to rub him with 
snow, the bystanders surrounding and en- 
couraging bliin as they band hiin snow, say- 
ing: ‘Well done! More snow. If he 
kicks, inake him pay tore for it.” Af- 
ter this performance, the indignant stranger 
has inatters explained to him,and has to py 
hansomely for his rough treatment. No- 


| where in the world is the right of way of | 
| such presentiments, 


foot- passengers #0 well respected as in St. 
Petersburg. ‘The drivers, apparently the 
most reckless of their kind, are reidly the 
mostcareful. The ‘‘boe-bo-or they umke 
to stop their horses is thought by foreigners 
to urgethemon. The penalties for driving 


over persons are excessively severe, particu- 
larly in the case of women and children. 
One can cross the busiest part of the busiest 
square with as much deliberation as if he 


were on a footwalk. The great width of the 


, Mreets wakes this possible. 


‘animal figures, is said 





No tine is to | 


mee R118 
ry 


JAPANESE PatNrens.—Greek bistorians 
have some pretty ta.l yarns about their pain- 
ters, such as that pees and birds mistook 
painted flowers and frait for real products 
of nature, Butthe Japenese lcave thein 
fur behind, Kanawoka, a painter of the 
sixth century, who had made a specialty of 
tohave printed s 
horse so perfectly that it would leave its 
frame and roam abroad at night,to the dam- 
age of the farmer's cropa. But whena 
clover fariner attacked the painting and pat 
out the eyes of the goblin steed, it remauin- 


edeveralterin ftw frame. Another of the 
horses painted Dy this artist could. not be 
kept at home until» tether was yuluted 


around bis neck, 

Postage Sramps.—The nuinber of dif- 
ferent kinds of postage stamps which have 
been hitherto issued all over the world is 
estimated, ip round numbers, at 6,000, 
Among then are to be found the effigies of 
five Emperors, eighteen Kings, three 
Queens, one Grand Duke, six Princes anda 
large number of Presidents, etc. Some of 
the stanips bear coats of arins and = other 
emblems, as crowns, the papal keys, and 
tiara, anchors, Gayles, lions, horses, stars, 
serpents, meg: trains, Lorsemen, mes 
sengers, etc. The collection preserved in 
the museum of the Berlin Post-office in- 
cludes 4,495 speciinens of different gomew 
Ktanips. Of these 2,42 were from Europe, 
441 from Asia, 251 from Africa, 1,143 from 
America, and 201 fromn Australia, 

A BLack ButTrerrLy.—Talking of sn- 
perstition, a singular incident recently vo- 


Rio de Janeiro lo San Paulo. A large black 
butterfly entered a first class car, aud hov- 
ered about in such a remarkable way as to 
seriously excite the apprehensions of a lady 
who was on her way to see a sister who was 
gravely ilk for it isa common Brazilian su- 
perstition that the black butterily torebodes 
death. A geutiomaninthe car sought to 
quiet the fears ot the lady, and laughed at 
He then attempted to 
drive the unweleoine visitor out of the car, 
but the butterfly at onoe began hoveriug - 
about him in #& Inost persistent manner. 


Shortly afler he beyan to [eel iil, and in a 
brief tine Wasa corpse. The tnan really 
died of heart disease, hastened probably by 
his exertions to catch the butteritly; but it 
will be diflllcult to inake many people be- 
lieve otherwise than that the poor insect 

talon lntluence WLICM 


ryuglt death upou bi. ; 
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4 MAXIM. 


BY Cc. H. 





Mice Lit! and Harry slipped ewey 
Toward a ebtdy lane: 

Bhe wasa maides fair te sea, 
Mea, troth, a aeble ewaia. 


They'd met full many a time before 
Within this shady dell, 
+ And there for e ery kies he gave 
the pal! him back full well. 


Boine base betrayer (may he die, ) 
Must ace.'s the cat let out, 

The irate parent to the mald, 
Cried, ** What are you about?** 


The blushing culprit, looting down, 
Made answer with ** Ahem, — 

Whate'er you'd hare men do to you, 
Do even so to thew." 


MOTHER AND SON. 


BY KATE L. GALLAGHER. 














CHAPTER IV. 


AURA, put down your book and listen 
to me,"’ said Hayward,one lovely aiter- 
noon, sauntering up to where his 

uglter sat reading un deck, 

It was the “Lord Gough's” eighth day 
out. 

Sea-sicknoss was athing of the past, and 
the passenvers considered theinsel ves'quite 
old friends, 

She put down her book at his request,and 
assuined an air of expectancy very pleasing 
to a narrator. 

“How many books bave you read since 
we started, anyhow?” 

“Five or six, I shouldthink. Walt a mo- 
ment, and I'll count them—no I won't, 
either. It would only disgust you. Ship- 
board is #0 monotonous,” 
getically, “and some allowance must be 
inade."’ 

“Yes, by Jove! you're right. I never 
was #0 tired in all my life,’ auswered Hay- 


ward, yawning undisguisedly. Do'n,s noth- 
ing 's mighty hard work. When [ land 
I'll be like the vid woman who thanked 


God she was on terra cotta once more. 
What's the name of your book ?"’ picking it 
up and examining the tithe with apparent 
interest, though Laura knew he had not 
not broached the subject uppermost in his 
mind, ‘A Fool's Errand !'—Lord, whata 
title for a book! Whore did you get it? 
It's not one of ours?” 

“No, indeed ; iny stock was exhausted the 
fourth day one. That is one Mr. Brownell 
loaned ine." 

“Oh !—nice man that." 

“I think so—yes,"’ 

“No nonsense about him.” 

“l] should think not. I haven't noticed 
anpy—thave you?” 

“1 wish, Laura, you would give me your 
candid opinion of hiin, woinen have such 
a keen insight of huinan nature,"’ wheedled 
Hayward, and moving his position so as to 
rest his weight on his other leg, and better 
gee his daughtor's face, 

Laura colored slightly. 

“Well, l—1l h—hurdly l—like to——”"’ 

_ “Bless my soul,"’ cried her father, eyeing 
her ocurfously. “Why should you stainmer 
go, becuuse [ ask you a civil question about 
a man old enough to be your father or grand- 
feiber.”’ 

*Old!—old!"’ with inereasing emphasis. 
“Do yon call Mr. Brownell old?” 

“Ha—ha—ha! that’s a good one, ‘pon my 
word. 
must [ be ?—a child, a mere infant.” 

A light dawned on the girl's mind. 

“IT think you mean Mr. Paul Brownell."’ 

“Of course IL do. Who else do you think 
I mean. Not that lubberly boy, Mal- 
colm ?"’ 

“I'in afraid you're forgetting your gram- 


speaking apolo- | 


If he’s young, what under heaven | 





mar and tuanners all in a luinp, and the | 


lubberly boy,as you call hiim,is six fvet tall, 
and twenty-two years v.d."’ 

“You seem pretty well posted, I must say. 
Did he volunteer any other information, 
curious or useful ?"’ 

“Well, no, but Americans are generally 
cominunicative. However, that's of ver 
little consequence to us; you wished to tell 
me something when you first came up. 
What was it?” 

ae wauted your opinion of old Mr. Brown- 
ry 9 

Althou 

dinoover 


the girl racked her brain to 
r father’s reason for such a re- 


vest, 

She concealed her surprise and answered 
lidin with her usual readiness. 

“A week isa short time in which to form 
an opinion of anyone, but I must confess he 
impresves ine favorabiv."’ 

“Jus my way of thinking, exactly," said 
Hayward, rubbing his hands together, but 
uick] Prcgeren | his decorum, ‘You 
think then he would be a good man to ‘tie to’ 
—as Mr. Maloolim Brownell would say?” 
sald Hayward, with thinly-veiled anxiety. 

Laura lau shed. 

“I know of no one I would rather ‘tie to’ 
as you call it; but what has that to do with 

u—with us?" 

“Much,’’ answered her father, bringin 
up a stool, and assuming a confidential 
tone. 
told you, atnong other things, that his father 
is immonsety weaithyv, and theowner of ex- 
tensive tilis in the suburbs of Boston ?”’ 

“No, he nas not!" cried Laura hotly, “he 
ig too much of a geutieman to be a brag- 

rt.”" 


} 





| 


| 
| 


“Mr.Maleolin Brownell! has doubtless | 


h's inills—the last one decamped with con- 
siderable uioney. 

“The dear nan, how kind of him—of Mr. 
Brownell, " wean, and how fortunate that 
you met him, So much nicer than baving 
no object in view."’ 

“Don't be so fast, child. I haven't ac 
cepted the position yet,’ and Hayward ac- 
tually swelled with importance, “I tid 
him YT must have a few hours two think it 
over."’ 

Now he had really deferred his answer in 
order to consult his daughter, but not for 
worlds would be have ber suspect such @ 
thing. 

“Bat ou will accept it,” she said oax- 
inzly, slipping a hand into his, and adding 
without the jeast compunction of conscience, 
“I should think it would suit you exactly— 
your intelligence, your kuowledge of 
men——"’ 

“1 think so myself,"’ he interrupted com- 
placently,s pleased sinile breaking over his 


ru features, ‘There be is now, over 
by the helinsman. I'll step over and close 
the bargain. Here ooines bis cub this way. 


Entertain him while I talk to the father. 
I'l) send Nancy, if I see her.”’ 

By this tune Maloolin Brownell came 
u 
Mie wasa tall, handsome young man, with 
ruddy cheeks now suinewhat bronzed by 
travel ; laughing blue eyes,and light brown 
hair, with u slight tendency to curl. 

As he stood before her in all the glory of 
his Lbealthy young man ,» Laura Hay- 
ward thought as she looked at him that she 
had neverseen six feet of handsomer inanly 
beauty. 

“J have looked for you all afternoon, Miss 
Hayward,” he said a little bashiully, taking 
off his hat and leaning against the gunwale. 
“That old woman, she-dragon, I call 
her——"’ 

“You must not call my old nurse names, 
Mr. Brownell." 

“Musn’'t I; then she must not be #0 cross. 
Really she frightens me. Now you're 
laughing at me. I reckon my being scared 
atri you as ludicrous,’ he continued 
drawing up his magnificent frame to its full 
height, “but she shoos me off like an old 
hen does a hawk from her chickens. ‘Do 
you think that's fair ?"’ 

A low silvery laugh, and a ~ glance 
from a pair of dark eyes greeted his coim- 

aint, then she pushed a chair towards 
iim. 

“Sitdown. I'll be responsible for your saf- 
ety. You are much to be pitied.” 

“By the gods, I am,'’ refusing the chair 
with a wave of his hand. “I show to 
much better advantage standing up. Bye- 
the-bye, have you noticed what a tremen- 
dously good humor I’m in?” 

“Well, no; I can’t say that I have—the 
last few moments,”’ 

“No, now that's queer," in a tone of dis- 
appointment. “Your penctration is not 
as good as | supposed, IT was confident you 
would note my air of hilarity.” 

“I never saw you in any but a good 
humor, Do you ever get cross—like Nancy, 
for instance?” 


“Not exactly like her. She is mild in 


comparison. Did you ever see George 
Knight get mad in ‘Otto?’ ’’ 
“No” 


“Moro's the pity. I am always affectod 
the sae way. It's terrible, terrible! My 
only consolation is it doesn't happen often. 
I feel now as if nothing could ever disturb 
my serenity.”’ 

“You excite my curiosity. What good 
fortune has befallen you. 1, too, ain happy 
this aiternvon. Huppier than I've been for 
a long time."’ 

A silence fell between them, 

Her hands lay idly in her lap, and the 
dark eyes grew soft and tender in their gaze 
outover the sea, “the unpluinbed salt es- 
tranging sea,"*but at that moment it seemed 
neither deep nor estranging. 

lier companion regarded her curiously, 
and a sudden resolve brought a flush to his 
cheek and a sparkle to his eve. 

“Are you ever unhappy, Miss Hayward. 





| 
! 


[= 
be read,”’ continued, “and I’m 80 sorry; | think ooming to America «ill be the mak- 


more sorry than 
little while ayo I felt quite ; 
“You are a very Strange young lady, 
anid, feeling a tritle hurt,, “love is sup 
to® increase one’s happiness. You know 
what the poet says: ‘For all that makes our 
lives delightful prove, is a genteel suffi- 
ciency ro love,’—love most of all, but if 
nine does not increase as well,’’—pausing a 
little—“just forget that it has ever been of- 


you w'll ever know, an 


” 
* he 
d 


| fered.” 





You are too youny, too’’—beautiful he was | 


going. to add, but wisely paused—*too un- 
used to the world to have experienced any 
sorrow. 
think of the line: ‘Youth at the prow, and 
trey be at the helm.’ That's what your 
ife should be—what I would like to make 
it,’ he added in a lower tone and blushing 
ever 80 little. Then he covered one of her 
siall bands with his. “Wl you give me 
the chance ?" 

While he spoke, she still kept gazing half- 
dreaniiiy at the sea, 

His words seemingly fell on deaf ears till 
the touch of his hand on hers caused ber to 
start, but now she turned and looked at hiin 
with the glance of # startled bird. 

Then 
7 were in sight, but the deck was de- 
serted, 


only under the shadow of one of the | 


life-boats, and out of hearing,her father and 
Mr. Paul Brownell were in earnest conver- 
sation. 

Two large tears gathered in her eyos and 
rolied swiftly down her uow burning 
cheeks. 


16 glanced along the deck to see if 


| of the chapter. 
When I look at you, I always | 





' 


| 


“Now, I've frightened you,” he cried, in | 


a peuitential voice, “and I've a great mind 
to throw tunyself overboard’’—inakinyg a sud- 


| den move in that direction. 


“Oh, no, no, pray don't do that,’’ she 


| begwed, actually putting out her hand to 
| detain him, as if be really intended to be 


80 foolish. 
“What must you think of me for being 


| 80 foolish ?"’ he continued, “and I have only 


known you a week, but if I should know 
vou a bundred veara, 1 couldn't love you 
better. Can't you believe that?” looking at 
ber earnestly. 

“I do believe it,” she answered, raising 


-“Phen I take it ali back. His father has | her eyes fora second and scanning his face 
OBwred we the position of superintendent of | where ‘all good and honor might therein 


j 


} 


, COMES Low, 


Then he turned and gazed at the dancing 
blue water, and tried to imagine that noth- 
ing had happened, and that he didn't care a 
quninentel but he did, and if a sudden 
moisture dimmed his ‘inerrie blue een,’ it 
did not detract from bis manhood—did it ? 

Presently he turned around, just as 
Laura's book slipped to the floor. 

He picked it up and handed it to her, and 
was struck !»y the pain in her face. 

“Don’t you goto feeling badly about me,” 
he suid generously, ‘for I'in not worth it, 
and I should have known better than 
bother you on such short acquaintance. 
You will forgive me'’—and adding softly— 
“give me hope?” 

“J cannot do that,” she answered firmly, 
and again lifting her eyes to his then glanc- 
ing involuntarily at the ring on one of her 
slender fingers. ‘1 cannot do that.” 

His glance followed hers, and he compre- 
bended the situation. 

The knowledge atforded both pain and 

leasure—pain at the hopelessness of his 
con, pleasure in the thought that he might 
have won had he been given a fair chance. 

“It is not that I am unworthy your love, 
that is,’ he explained, “more unworthy 
than the generality of inankind. The man 
is yet to be born who is worthy of a good 
woman's love—but it comes too late. Is 
not that it?” 

“Ye—es,” she admitted, “but you will be 
my friend, Mr. Brownell? Oh, I need a 
friend 60 much, more than you can imag- 
ine. If I seem happy, it is because I am 
young, and new things interest ‘ne.’’ 

” Ifshe had studied for vears, she could not 
have touched the noble nature of the man 
before her inore effectually. 

When she concluded,she put out her hand 
and laid it gently on his. 

He took f between his broad palm ten- 
derly as he would have an infant’s,and then 
he raised it to his lips. 

“If you are ever in need of a friend callon 
me. I shall never fuil you. *Well,”’ ina 
voice in which regret and resignation were 
curiously blended. “I'll have to do as the 
dear old governor wishes alter all.”’ 

“What is that; may I know ?’’ withdraw- 
ing her hand gently. 

“Oh, he has the most charming wite imag- 
inable picked out for ine, but r ran off to 
Europe rather than meet her. The joke of 
it is, she did the same thing. Did you ever 
hear of two such silly youngsters? She is 
in London now. Going to stay all winter. 
Her sister married some ‘blarsted’ English- 
inan from Kent county.” 

“In Kent county! Why that is where I 
came fromm. IT wonder—’’ but here Laura's 
breeding got the better of her and she 
changed the subject, which is a matter for 
regret, us She might have heard something 
to her interest. 

“Then it—if—I had not disappointed: you. 
Your futher would have been terribly 
chagrined, no doubt.”’ 

“Trust me to manage the governor,” the 
young man answered with enthusiasm ; 
“his chagrin would have been short-lived. 
He is the best man inthe world if you know 
how to inanage him. Now, there comes 
that dreadtul——"” 

“Please, don't.” 

“Well, she 18, and you knowit. I am off. 
I cannot exist under such glances. When 
she looks at ine, her eyes seein to say. 
‘Would they were basilisks to strike thee 
dead, young man.’ Good-bye; I'll see you 
later. Ah! how d’ye do, Nancy?” 

“It's very well hi ham, Mr. Brownell,’’ 
grunted Nancy. 

“There it is again, Nancy. ‘Oh! how 

or are they that have not patience!’ 
Brown-ell, Brown-ell, it will be tothe end 
How often must T tell you 
that iny name is Brow-nell not Brown-ell. 
How ty cultured imother’s hair would 
staud on end were she to hear you.” 

Saying this, and raising his hat with gen- 
tle courtesy, he walked off. 

After he left, Laura sat watching him till 
he disappeared with a gay little nod down 
the gangway. 

All the while Nancy kept up an unceas- 
ing babbling, but her mistress heeded it 
not. 

She was thinking of the brave youn 
heart that loved her too well tu be sad in het 
presence, 

“I would ‘ave been ‘ere sooner, but I 
meena to ask the captain when we'd see 
and.” 

It was Nancy's voice that disturbed ber 
reverie, 

“Oh! did you?’ opening her book as if 
to resume her reading. “What did he 
say ?"’ 

"I. said if the weather wur fav’ble we'd 
be hat the breakwater to-morrow evenin’. 
Now, what did “e mean by that, eb ?” 

“You'll have to ask father. Here be 
Father, Nancy wants to know 
what the captain means by the break water, 
or perhaps Mr. Brownell’’ with a glance at 


| that gentleman, “can explain it to us?” 


} 


_Mr. Brownell was only too glad to en- 
lighten them, but just then the bell rang 
for tea, and there was a general hegira to 
the saloon 

As they went down the steps, Hayward 


drew his daughter a little to one side and 
whispered : 


| 


| 








| 


“It’s all arranged. We will go to Boston 


a8 soon as Mr. Brownell settles 


business in Philadelphia. Egad ! lie “in to 


begin to 


a ing of us.”’ 


Nearly a vear after the departure Hay. 
ward and his daughter,a youn ot) 
lightly from a cab at one Of the adoo rail 
wuy stationa, 

me wae tg | his valet, whose face 
shawed evident signs of apoplex 
puffed after his master, omnes “2 oe 

‘rhey boarded the train. 

It was Lionel and his se t, Beattie. 

The train s on through hamlets and 
towns, over brid and through 
tields lying Lright in the euinmer sunshine, 
past hills und vales stretching in pensive 
quietness between, and Lionel gave him. 
self up to pleasant reflections, 

He was well satistied with his year's work, 
and now felt himself free from all restric. 
tions. 

He had left college but once since his tri 
to London, to attend the funeral of an o! 
aunt, which was no more proper, for 
the old jady left bim a ginall estate and four 
thousand a ane re 

It was evening when ste 
the platform of his native place. 4 eee 

Banks was waiting for him, and bustled 
up with a pleased air as the young man 
came forward. 

‘‘How are you, Banka, I did not ex 
to nee you,’’ cried Lionel, taking hold of the , 
old inan's brawny hand. “All well at home? 
Where's the dog-cart ?”’ 

‘T’otber side of the platform, Mr. Lionel. 
I put in a new horse and she's alittle frisky. 
When the train moves on, I'll fetch her 
around. I never see you looking so well, 
Mr. Lionel,’ tbe old servant added, view- 
ing with intense admiration the tall, hand- 
some young man before btn. “So freth 
and hearty, too. Ab! it’s a fine thing to be 
young, Mr. Lionel, a fine thing. Now, wait 
a bit an’ I'l! bring round the cart.” 

But Lionel followed the old man behind 
the station. 

He was a little disappointed, 

Heretofore Hayward, out of compliment 
to him, bad always been there to drive him 
home. 

What did his absence portend ? 

. The old servant was busy unbitching the 
horses. 
It-seemed to take him along while, and an 
acute observer inight have noted an air of un- 
easiness about hiin. 

At last all was ready. 

‘*Ranks,”’ said Lionel unable to conceal 
his chagrin any longer. ‘I rather looked 
for Hayward to meet me—he always haa, 
you know,” not willing to hurt the old ser- 
vant's feelings “is—is anything the matter 
with him?” 

Banks gave a final twitch to one of the 
straps before he ventured a reply: 

“Oh, no. N—nothing,’’ stammering a lit- 
tle for he wasn't used to lying. “He—he’s 
away at present.’’ 

“Does he expect to stay away very long?” 

Poor Banks. 

“Well, he didn’t say just when he'd be 
back. Hang thut mare. Did you ever see 
anvthing so skittish ?” 

That evening wus long to be rernembered. 

Inthe years that followed he oijten re 
called it as the time when he lost a name- 
less thing that never returned. 

He made no attempt to go to Hayward's, 
nor mentioned the subject, but gave him- 
selfup tothe delights of home, and being 
made much of, 

“Tt has been such a hap evening,” he 
said gaily with a tender look in his mother’s 
direction, as he stood at the door before say- 
ing good-night. 

{is mother looked up and smiled. 

She was very proud of him just then. 

“Has it? I’m glad to hear you say so. I 
feared you would find us dull and common- 
place.’’ 

“What put such a foolish notion as that 
into your head ? Now, Edward, old boy, 
you've not been guying the mother, have 
2 ? No,” looking around the group— 

cdward, sedate and dignified; Myra, all 

siniles and animation, and his handsome 
mother; ‘no, in all England there’s not ® 
happier man than I am to-night.” 

As he finished speaking, he left the door- 
way and crossed the room to his mother’s 
side. 

“Good-night,” he said softly, bending and 
kissing her *tand good-bye.” 

“Good-bye ?” interrupted Myra. 

‘Until to-morrow.” Tt was aslipof the 
tongue. That was all.’’ 

But after all it was his -bye. 

When he reached his room, Beattie was 
kneeling on the floor unpacking a traveling 


bag. 
ie looked up guiltily when Lionel ¢n- 
ered: 

I ‘opes you'll excuse me.Mr. Lionel,bat 
my tooth was jumpin’ so fearful like, that I 


’ad to go to the kitchen for soine drops 'an— 
well, time do fly so hin good comp'ny, thab 


‘Not a word, Beattie. I know how it is 
inyself. Put out what I'll need to-night, 
and leave the rest till morning. There,yo? 
can go, and Beuttie,” as the man was disap~ 
pearing, “as you value your life, waken we 

y six o'clock.” 

Beattie appeared at his master’s door 
punctually at six o’clock, and found him 
whistling merrily over his toilet. 

A few minutes later, Lionel stole softly 
past his mother’s bed-room and dowD 
to the front door. b 

W hen he got outside,taking oft his _ 
let the cool inorning air, fragrant from aad 
blooming, outlying fields, fan his flushe 
face, and litt the damp locks about 
brows. to 

»Then he struck across the lawn ~ in 
the park, following the same path 

had taken soine months before, but with &F 
different emotions. 
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were no dead leaves in his path- 

way, for it was suininer,and the quilted sun- 

ghine and leaf shade moved. aa the bougis 
above bim swayed. 

Sometiines a squirrel ran across the path 

d scuttled to a place of refuge, or he star- 

tied a deer that fled frightened at his ap- 


Pre birds sang in the branches overhead, 


put Lionel gave little heed to all these sur- 

a oad along, getting over the ground 

in a warvellously short space of time, and 

goon emerged at the opening where Iuy- 

ward had paused, and groan atthe pros- 
before him. 

No Laura greeted am de o he locked 

on the cottage ow him. . 
or rorstnie looked trim and neat as he 
Ra it, and a man stood leaning 
inst the gate. 
“eWhen he reached it,the mag looked up 
and wok off his hat. 
The man was Wilson. 
“Good morning, Wiison,’’ said Lionel, a 
ue wonder at the man's presence there 
crossing his mind and then putting out his 
band, which Wilson took reservedly. 

Lionel opened the gate and walked up the 

h, when a voice stopped hin. 

“Mr. Lionel !”’ 

It was Wilson that spoke and Lionel 
turned around. ‘ 

“Did you speak, Wilson ?” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Lionel, but—don’t go in 
there,” said Wilson reddening, yet with a 
eertain boldness ip his face. 

Lionel deigned no reply, and continued 
his walk. 

“Mr. Lionel,’ cried again the voice. 

This time Lionel turned impatiently. 

“What do you mean, Wilson? Can't I see 
my friends without being interrupted in tisis 
way?” 

“You'll not find them in there,” replied 
Wilson doggedly and turning away. 

“I know Hayward is away,’’ returned 
Lionel more gently. “Banks told ime that 


last night. The rest of the family are at 
home, I suppose ?”’ 

“No.” 

“No!” repeating the word mechanically. 
“No! In Heaven's name, what does all 
this mean? Where are they 


ry 


ibd conning: 
down to where Wilson stovd. hat is 
this inystery ?”’ 

A uameless fear made his voice sbrill,and 
Wilson inoved back a step. 

There was a look in the young man’s eye 
that Wilson did not relish. 

Like all uncultivated and undisciplined 
natures, he had never forgiven Lionel for 
gaining Laura’s affections. 

“Drat tho man” he said under his breath. 
“If sho’d never seen hiin I’d_ stood a 
chance.’”’ He mado no answer to Lionel’s 
enquiries and even turnedto enter the 


house. 
‘“‘W bat aro you going in there for?’’ cried 


Lionel jealously. 
“A man has a right to enter his own 
housos, hasn't he ?”? answered the man sulk- 


ily but with ill-concealed triumph, ‘not 
until youexplain this mystery to me Wil- 
son—not another step’’ and making a sud- 
den move t the man's s'de, Lionel grasped 
him tightly by the collar. ‘‘Now tell ine 
where Hay ward and his daughter have gone, 


or 

“Don't ask me such questions,’’ cried Wil- 
Bon wriggling to get looso, ‘what's them to 
me? Go ask your mother, she eent them 
away and i:nows all about it.”’ 

“One quostion more, when did they 
leave ? answer that, you,’’ bah—loosing his 
hold slightly. “Well, are you going ww an- 
awer?” 

“Last September” replied Wilson sulkily 
wrenching himself loose, and loosing no 
tiine in patting a safe distance between hiin- 
self and antagonist. 

Lionel's hands dropped and the man went 
away unheeded. 

A look of bitter disappointmont came into 
his face, “Gune,gone,’'he cried dvsparingly, 
and covering his face with his hands as if to 
shut out the bright garish sunlight, then he 
walked slowly up the walk and stood look- 
ing at the rose-covere-! porch. How often 
he had watched her thure frained in by 
roses and hanying vines. He gathered one 
anc put it carefully in asmall book that he 
took from his breast pocket, then he slowly 


machinations, she had never taken 
mene -+ vena Ly rrenble power of gee 
eep and eternal as th : 
bono of coe nne e undying bari 
80 she answered promptly 
that furthor revarication. ora blihen” " 
“Gone to Ainerica,”’ she said this with as 
much confidsnce, as if she had sald gune te 
Heaven. Ile stood as good chanee of find- 
ing her one place as thecther, so she 
thought. Lionel turned to her, his face 
white with passion. 
“So this” he hissed through his teeth, 
“is my reward for obedience and honor. Oh 
my God what a dupe has been nade of me 
by a woman, and that woman my mother.” 
manors. jonel, mercy!” exclaimed his 
ler: *‘i never thought you wo 
pen I ght y uld take 
“Bah, what do you take me for? a child 
to be blown hither and thither by every 
impulse. 
“Do you think you can take her away 
from me 80 easily, no, by Heaven I'll tind 
pee if it takes every year of my Life to do it 
n. 


“I'll travel night and day, I'!l cross the 
ocean, goany where. 

“Oh, Laura, Laura!’ he cried, throwing 
uP his hands and rusving towards the 

oor. 

“Where are you going?” bis mother 
cried wildly after him, trying to clutch him 
as he passed her like a whirlwind. “Are 
you mad? insane?” 

He turned for an instant and leaned 
DeAr hy seainet the door, and put his hand 
over his heart to control himself. 

“Nc,” his voice was quiet and steady, “I 
am not mad, nor insane; IT have just recov- 
ered my senses, I'in going to Aierica to 
find Laura.”’ 

Betore Mra, Wentworth recovered from 
the shock of his words, he had left the 
rooin. 

A great stillness seemed to settle down 
upon her; she heard hin go hastily down 
the stairs, and then the heavy front door 
closed with a dull thud that senta chill of 
dread through ber benumbed senses. 

A cry of fear broke from her lips as she 
sprang it.to the hall, and ran swiftly down 
_ bruad oaken stuirway and opeued the 

OOF, 

The sunlight flashed in her face, but she 
heeded it not; her ears strained two catch the 
slightest sound. 

She heard the fast receding rattle of the 
dog-cart as it rumbled down the avenue, 
a which the trees prevented her froin see- 
Hg. c 

She peered anxiously through the inter- 
lacing branches, and once or twice pressed 
her cold hands tightly across her brow, as 
if trying to shut outor realizethe inistor- 
tune that had overtaken her. 

Once a dim conception of something she 
had read flashed across her mind, some 


| thing abont the inill’s of the God's grindi 


n 
slowly, “but exceeding small,’’ she wale 
out, clasping her hands nervously, *‘exceed- 
ing small.’’ 
“ben the trees, the fields and the sun- 
shine suddenly taded, and with the cry— 
“Oh, my son, my son, where have I 
driven you," ahe tottered forward and fell 
heavily to the ground. 


CHAPTER VY. 
HERE cannot be a solitude so pathless 
asa heart.”’ 

Lionel Wentworth muttered this 
quotation to himself one morning, two 
weeks after the storiny interview with his 
mother. 

He had arrived in Philadelphia, and was 
making his way along the crowded streets, 





| closely followed ty the apoplctic Beattio, 
| who was swearing in an undertone at his 


master’s erratic movements. 
In the midst of thousands he was as much 





ae his steps and disuppeared in the | 
rk. 


Beattie after a little gossip with one of the | 


house-inaids and a few stolen kisses was un- 


packing when Lionel burst into the rvoin | 


On hia return. 


“Beattie gather up all my traps and then | 
ere P 5 or | heart ache. 


go down and bave Banks bring the dog-cart 
to the door, and you be ready to go with 
me.”’ 


“Eb,” cried Beattie getting up with diMi- 
—_ “Lord love us Mr. Lionel, w’utdo IL 
‘ea ” 


But Lionel was gone to see his mother. 
Mrs. Wentworth surinised the worst when 
be entered her boudoir pale and excited. 

“My dear Lionel” coming forward to ineet 
him, “what has upset you #0, you are not 
well.” Lionel jaughed—a harsh unnatural 
sound that made his mother’s nerves tingle, 
then he spoke hotly for she inade a move as 

t caress him. 

“None of that now mother, never again, 
oh no, never aguin, miserable, oh mirserabie 
man that [ am, and only jast night I wasthe 
happiest in all Eugland. How dared you to 
deceive ine so?” 

_ “Do calm yourself Lionel,’ looking fur- 
tively for her salts. 

“Calm myself, ask me to be calm. Damn 
Up the Nile with bulrushes’ ’’poor fellow he 
had read that Sniy the day fore and it 
struck him now as meeting his case. ‘‘! 
Chusted Laura with you, you promised to 
‘ake care of her, what have you done with 
ner, where is she’?’’ 

Short-sighted Mrs. Wentworth, in all ber 


alone as in the great desert. 


Ashe strode along, he turned now and | a 
4 | pould hide when they,see me coming. Well, , 


then to glance Sharply atthe faces passing 
him, inthe hope of seeing one that was 
fai Miliar. 

He had come to Philadelphia at the sug- 
gestion of Banks, who, having repented of 
his prevarication, made amends on that 
miserable morning when be drove Lionel 
to the station, and imade a clean’ breast 


" Was it any wonder she well 


es 





ofallhe knew, among other things that | 
Hayward intended to sail for Philadel- | 
| sir?’’ 


phia. 

For weeks after his arrival, Lionel 
haunted every place of interest, churches, 
stores and parks. 

His face grew pale and haggard, his eyes 
big and hollow, and in them @ restless, 
hopeless expression, that made Beattie's 


People on the street turned to look at him 
as he , and went home haunted by 
his white face and searching eyes. 

Sometimes be rusbed after a face or forin, 
a glimpse of which made his nerves thrill, 
and his heart beat,but he returned from ihe 
search sick with disappointinent. 

Ip this way be went over the country for 
nearly two years. ‘ . 

He iwmade some warm friends in his 


| travels. 





One of them, a young New Yorker, per- 
suaded him to accompany bim wo Long 
Branch for a few days. 

At the end of his visit he started for New 
York, and missing the train, he was coin- 
pelled to yo by the boat. 

“Had it not rained on the night of the 
I7th of June, 1515,the future of Europe 
would have been changed.”’ 

If Lionel Wentworth had not missed the 
train on the morning of the Il7th of June, 
1841, his future wight have been far difler- 


ent. : , 

It was the first link in achain of events 
that finally united him tothe woman he 
loved. 


As soon as the boat touched the pier, he 
jumped sasbore and started up the street. 
4 


‘and true 
Lionel felt no hesitation 


-horror of giving trouble or 


He had walked a block, when 
ate ping on a broken hoop he would have 
y ut tor the timoly assistance of two 
ressed inen who had been lounging 

on the corner near by. 

At the samo time he distinctly felt a hand 
wrench his watch. 

In a second, stories of such robberica 
flashed across his mind and quickly spring- 
ing to his feet he snatched bis watch, and 
with a weil directed blow, that did his truin- 
ing credit, folled one of the men w the 
ground; the man cried for heip, and his 
colnpanion slipped around the corner and 
disappeared. 

At this moment a policeman came up and 
laid bis hand on Lionel's shoulder. 

“Sir,” be said, with a dignity that would 
bave made a Roman senator appear clown- 
ish in comperison. 

“T arrest you inthe name of the law for 
disturbing the peace."’ 

“And stealin' watches," put in the 
trate man, getting up rubbing his steowe 
and glaring savagely at Lionel. 

“You villain!” cried Lionel wrathfully, 
and drawing back, at which the man slunk 
behind the officer. 

“IT gueas I'll have to run you in,” said the 
policeman preparing to move off. 

At this the wan behind hiim grinned, and 
exclalmned— 

“There ain't no 'ristocracy in America." 

“What do you mean?’ Lionel said, turn- 
ing to the officer. 

etriedto be calm, for he had sense 
enough to know that resistance would only 
irritate the man. 

‘The case is simrie enough. I came from 
Long Branch thir morning, and on my way 
up the street s)) red on that picce of houp,”’ 
—he pointed t: it to verily his worde—*two 
men ran to hej, i.9, and one of thein tried 
tw steal my wateh I can identify it, and 
inyself if you'll giv» ine time.”’ 

“Is there anv same on the watch?” 
asked the offeur, who seemed to be iin- 
preased wi.i. ihe truth of the story. 

“Yes, »-¢ name is in it, Lionel Went- 
worth, Kent County, England. I'm an 
Englishman.”’ 

“For heis an Englishman,” sang outa 
bootblack, taking to his heels, and the 
crowd of inen laughed, at which the police 
man frowned and raised his club. 

At this moment the crowd was jostled 
right and left by a large,good-natured look- 
ing man, dressed in dark trousers and vest, 
and a striped sersucker coat, on bis head, 
and pushed well back froin bis brow, qqjus a 
large na hat. wee, 

He laid one band on Lionel's shoulder, 
and withthe other gently lowered the po- 
lieeman's club. 

“Don’t beso faust, my friend, I think 1 
know something ubout the prisoner,’’ and 
seving the surpriso in Lionel's eyes, con? 
tinued— 

“Young man, what did you say your 
naine was? ”’ 

“Lionel Wentworth.” 

The answer came promptly, for there was 
no impertinence in the man's wanner, and 
his kindly gray eyes overhung by shaggy 
white eye brows inspired contidence. 

“I’roin Kent county, England, eh?” 

“Yea,"’ 

“Did you ever in your travels over there 
meet anuinber one little woman by the 
naine of Myra Wentworth?” 

Lionel’s eyes glistened at the name. 

Dear Myra, what would he not give fora 
sight of her cheery tace. 

That last night at hoine came back to 
him. 





man's voice, that Lionel aaid no more anda 
sinile broke over his face. 
“Sow you sre at we,” the old 


man cried, with grote 


“No indeed I was 1 was just think. 
ing what some of my friends would sey to 
800 ne in the clutehes of a burly policeman, 
charged with stealing my own watch, B 
Jove, it wac quite an adventure, and 
ing you tow, "s the best of it." 

“T never would hove known you by your 
pleture,’ said Daniel, stopping to look at 
the voung man critically. “No vever."” 
“My picture. Whore did you see one?” 
His first thought was that Myra’s uncle 

ht heve been across to see her. 

“Myra sent me one some time ago, aoa 
uide. You'll ugh more when you sco 
t. It's been in the of a good inanz 

detectives;asa- rule their Lands aro not 

very clean. It's a sight tell you. You 
look teu yearsvider wo. How long since it 

was taken?” . 

‘Over two years, and I've had much to 
make me old since then. ‘We live in 
deeds not words.’ I joel asif i might be 


filty.”” 
The old man gave Lionel's arm a gentle 


hug, 

Yon, I know,” speaking softly, “Myra 
wrote me about it. }ou—you havon't found 
a ba have you?” 

No,” he said, shaking his bead sadly 
and turning away so t tho old man 
inight not s00 how weak he was; “some. 
thes I foar I never will." 

“Oh, now that's sheer nonsense, cheer 
up; ofcourse you'll find ber. I'm almost 
sure soine of t letters for you, up at the 
house, from Myra will givo you a clua 
You 800 she had too much sonso to aay much 
to an old man liko me unicss ho could be 
of some use.” 

“Some letters for me, did you aay?" 

“Piles ofthom; been coming for nearly 


humor. 


two years. I savod them all, for somehow 
I thought you'd tarn up sooner or later 
like a bad penny you know,” and the old 


inan chuckled at his own uu ro little 
— and even Lionel felt his spirite grow 
yhter 


(To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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His Marriage. 
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the breakfast-room at Abbotecraithie 
with Lis hands in his pockets, jingling 
luis inopey. 

Well, be was perhaps hardly as yet acous 
tomed to the sound, 

His young wife—they had only been mar- 
ried six monthe—sat at the tablo, bohind 
the teaand ovflee paraphernalis, watching 
him while she very assiduously koitted a 
course knickerbocker stocking. 

Something has evidentiy prodneed a 
twist in the skein of their hitherto unentan- 
gied bling; forthe breakfast was untasted, 
and was getting cold. 

‘It isthe first request you havo refused 
me; but esappnee you donot think me 
good cnough for your swell acquaintances," 
= the udy at last, bwallowing ao little 
sob, 
“Really, Amelia, the way you put thin 
is too ridiculous, Not good enough! I 
cause I object to Lady Constantia Voruluin 
and her daughter being invited to Abbots 
craithie. What can they have to do with 
yoa? Lalmply do not want them,” 


Te Hon. Lucius walked up and down 





“Myra Wentworth. What do you know 
ofher? She is iy brother's wife.” 

“I knew it, 1] knew it, I felt it jammy 
bones the minute I heard your naine 

“Why, young inan, I've been on tho 
lookout for you for nightwo years. L've 
runiny legs nearly off, and pestered the 
detectives till they wish they were dead or 


well, this is richness,”’ 
“On the lookout for me?” Lionel re- 
ued, slowly looking at the old man 
cenly. 
Perhaps this was another little game pe- 
culiar to America, but no—it was—yes—it 


} Inust be— 


“And you,’’—speaking 
are Myra’s Uncle Daniel. Are you not, 

“You've hit the nailon the head—lI'in 
that person. Here's my card. Now,’ turn- 
ing to the policeman, who was looking 
somnowhat crestfallen and Ny? ae at 
not having any one lotrunin,’ ‘of you want 


to arrest anybody, there's that specimen to | 


arrest behind you!” 


But the ‘speciinen’ with praiseworthy | 


foresight had glided away. 

Drawing Lionel’ aria within hisown, 
Daniel Holme strode away froin the crowd 
of men that hud been attracted Ww the 
spot. 

There was so much that was manly, good 
even in his) appearance, that 
in following his 
lead. ; - 

However, when they reached Broadway, 
he inquired where they were going. 

“Home, of course, 
Daniel Holine’s going to let one of Myra's 
relations go Ww a Lotel. 

“Butlve neither my luggage nor ser- 
vant,’ said Lionel. 

“Where are they ?” 

“Atthe hotel. The— 

“We'll just step around then, and order 
them imoved.’’ 

“But,"’ said 


” 


Lionel, who had a great 


being in the 


eagerly— “You | 


You don't suppose | 


“Yet they were your most intimate 
| friends before your marriage." 
| “Perbaps TI have quarrelled with them.” 
“Nonsense! I aiw an envelope addressed 
| to you, in Mise Verulau's writing, only 
| week or two ago.”’ 
| “It was merely a line of congratulation. 
ber Verulains were abroad when v9 inar- 
| rled.”’ 

And Mr. Fitzgerald, a deep flush mount- 
| ing all over his face, sat down opposite bis 
wile, and began busying bimeseclf by an. 
ovvering the dishes. 

“Weoll,’’ she persisted, “Ict them come 
and congratulate you In person. It is very 
ili-natured of you net to have thein here. 
You know I want to tind a nice wile for 
| Percy, and ho is coming for the shooting on 
the 10th.’’ 

“Confound Percy!" wuttered Mr. Fitz 
gerald behind bis toustauche, 

“Well, do us you like; I'll make no dur- 
ther opposition.”’ 
xan Hattering Litnself with the idea that 
he had striven bis atimost to do right, 
he now resigned himself delightedly to 
wrong-doing. 

Amelia Fitzgerald is the daughter of s 
inanufacturer, Who left her many thousands 
in bard cash, with part of which Abbots 
craithie has lately been purchased. , 

It is a handsome stone bouse, in the cen- 
treof a fair Lowland estate, bunnie with 
inoor and forest. 

Riehes apart,she is a lovable little woman 
enough; yet Lucius does not love her, and 
tor no nore valid reason than that she is pot 
somebody else, 

Then why have married him? 

The question is only tow preguant, the an. 
swer too obvious. 
| Whenatiutual friend, a match-making 
wornan, bad first broached the subject to 
) him, he answered at once— 

“Can you ask ime? If the young lady is 
fool enough to marry me, nere IT am, and 
let's waste no more words about it.”’ 

Ainelia Huggins was) net long from the 
schoolrooin, and full of sweet school rvou- 


way. ish views of love. 

“Oh, you're afraidofgiving me trouble The younger son of an earl, five feet 
now, I suppose. Justasif I badn't a richt.eleven, handsoure, and apparentiv charmed 
to eutertain you, and giad t I with her; what nore o lshe want? 
said. Now Lucius was no abandoned wretch 


There was © much hbheartines 


in the | 


ne was gimply &® youog man whose sik OF 
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eight years of life had 
about double the number of thousands 


| 
which bad ever belonged to hiin—Y, avery | 


vulgar miracle as times go—and he had | 
died hiumelf with a desperate 
Bertha Verulam, and which, 
returned. 

As neither of these ill-starred lovers had | 
any money, Oreven areasonalle expecta | 
tion of being le® some, Lucius felt no wort | 
ofscruple in oftering his heart tw the will- 
ing Amelia. 

almlv considered by an impartial ob- 
gerver, the transaction might look very like 
selliag an estate with a heavy undeclared 
mortgage upon it. 

To the Honorable, yet im nious, Fitz- 
gerald, however, it appeared in the light of 
that time-honored course, ‘The only thing 
to do, by Jove!"’ 

Ali, and he would do his duty like a man, | 
be would. 

No nore flirting now. 

Ofcourse, if they inet much, it would be 
awkward —Jeuced dangerous (with another 
“by Jovel"’) 

Well, they mustn't meet, that's all. 

You see, Lucius thougit himself quite a 
god man. 

I don't want to asaya word against him, 
only if he is one, then there are plenty of 
good tnen about, that fs all. 

So wuch the better that there should be, 
of course. 

Ilis young wife, though hardly of what 
= would call strong character, inherited 

rom the late Hugyinas a large share of that 
pertinacity which he had turned to such 

od ucovunt; and she pours out the coffee 
Sis morning with an air of innocent 
triumph in her blue eyes at baving carried 
her point. 

“And so Mrs. Fitzgerald insists on Lady 
Verulam and ber daughter being invited," 
mneed hor husband. 

“The Verulains of all people in the world! 
For Percy too! Aan if Birdie Verulain (as 
she was called,her real name being Bertha) 
would marry Percy!" 

Percy's is Ainelia's brother, older than 
she is by four or tive years. 

Rich, of courne. 

Huyzgins senior left his thousands equally 
divided. 

But the son had not acquired any of that 
pratense and good breeding which seem 
have come to the sister as if by magic. 

In Lucius Fitggerald's 
“He isan insufferable young cub, talkin 
slang by the vard, and only tt w herd wit 


—* and shopboys.”’ 

et he is hie brother-in-law, -must be 
made the beat of, and 
on the 10th to meet Lady Constantia the fus- 
tidious and her delizghtiully fine daugnter ! 
Ifonly they would send an excuse!) Kut 
no. 

Circamstances would nevor and risk 
their cuerished old reputation for spitetul- 
nena. 

How they must smile now—that is,if they 
evor do siniie."’ 

So cogitated Lucius; and his little burst 
of wicked exultition at losing the battle 
rapidly gave way to ever-increasing doubts 
and fears. 

He wan sufficiently proud to remain un- 
crushed by the Perey trouble, but the other 
matter secmed, as he reflected upon it, to 
hourly contain leas and loas of what was 
sweet, and inore and moreof what was de- 


mental phrase, 


him of 


terlv—that is, for the last year or two—aad- } 
on for | 


alas, sho fully . “But I think I had better stay and receive 
' 


| dered the oe 


is even now coming | 





cidedly bitter. 
Granting that there is always something 
of rapture in meeting our soul's ideal once 


again, 80 Jong, thatia, as she is not on the | 


arin of a successful rival, what good could 


| 
eS cule out of this untoward enooun- | 
ter 


And for a momentary thrill, a 
was first cousin t a sorrow, was it worth 
while to jeopardise even such very gray- 
colored domestic felicity as now belonging 
two him? 

Yeu, the more he thought of it, the leas he 
liked the prospect. 

Visions of strange heartrending scenes, 
tragic duets, and wore tragic trios, Teen to 
flit across his brain by night and day. 

Afterall, he had suffered 
little for the want of Miss Verulaimn's society 
sinee his narriaze. 

Indeed, this had always been a subject of 
wonder to hiin. 

Ile was really comfortable enough with 
Amelia; and as to romance, passion, ecstasy 
—was the whole thing worth while ? 

Was be not getting just a shade too old, 
or,to putit plainiv, too fat and lazy, for 
these tatizuing toys? 

All this time Amelia was perfectly happy 
and serene; for when) Lucius was with her 


oy that | 





marvellously | 





he was wore than ever thougiutful; and 


then had sho net gained herown way in | 


| income. 


the inatier of inviting those Verulams? 
And they were coining too. 


“We're going to pay other visite in the | 


ey oe he was absolutely beginning 
dreat it. 

“You will go and meet them at the station 
Lucius? 

“It will be so uncivil to let them eome up 
here all alone. 


ein inthe hall ; that is the way, is it not, 
iu your world?" 

“Yes, yes. You always hitthe right mark, 
love ;"" which was more than he did, for he 
bobbed down and kissed her plump on the 
nove, and barely siniled at his mistake. 

W ith this he dashed out of the room, leav- 
ing Amelia a little bit disconoerted at his 
ill-concealed excitement. 

A moment later, she heard the sound of 
wheels, and looked out of the window. 

Mr. litzzerald, in a whitechapel, was go- 
ing down the drive. 

‘one to meet the Verulams in that 
thing! Impossible!" cried his wife. ‘I or- 


e."” 

But Lucius Fitzgerald had gone to meet 
the Verulauis, and #o bad the barouche. 

He would just drive himself to the sta 
tion, and see them into it, he thought; after 
all, it would only be courteous, 

Three thirty, and the little station at Ab- 
botseraithie isin astate of fluster, for the 
train from the south is due; visitors, too,are 
expected up at the bouse,"’ and porters are 
running hither and thither, each more anx- 
ious than the other to show assiduity and 
attention. 

And natural enough too. 

Other people may be looking out for 
friends who inay be false, for relations whom 
they may not love; but these honest fellows 
are welooming silver charms most unlikely 
to prove taise, and of whose cluiins upon 
the heart not even sceptics are sceptical. 

No one, however eager though they all 
seein, is in so great a state of real fluster as 
the master of the house hitosell, impassive 
as he looka, standing there on the rag oem 
his usually long pale face just alittle longer 
and paler than ever, his lar dark eyes 
burning just a little more brigthtly in their 
deep setting of heavy lash. 

At last the bell has rung, and the train 
pante with slow dignity into the station. 

Still Lucius Fitzgerald does nut move,but 
leans on,as though watching to be recognized 
ayguinst the office-door. 

A second more, and the bright color 
mounts to his brow, then suddenly fades 
away into a sort otf blue pallor. 

He walks forward to a carriage, but with 
no haste ; yet from that carriage-window is 
gazing on bima fair young girlish face, a 
face such as even an indifferent passer-by 
in a crowded thoroughfare would turn to 
look at; such a face as a painter might have 
chosen for a Calypso when looking seaward 
from the shores of Ithaca, 

It had the stamp of a blighted love upon 
it. 

A busy porter opened the carriage-door, 
and Lady Constantia, fat, rubicund, and 
tity, came tumbling out, ‘How do you do’- 
ing Lucius with easy familiarity. 

Fie gave his hand to the girl. 

She did not atteinpt to speak as she = step- 
— down on tothe platform, though 

mand seemed to linger in his justa moment 
lonyer than was necessary. 

Perhaps it was the whispered “My darl- 
ing!’ which he uttered, in a very low tone 
as she stood beside hin, which so surprised 
her that she forgot to be conventional. 

W hat right had he to call her “darling,” 
with Amelia sitting at home waiting for 
thein, and in spite of the far-off pained look 
in thesweet Birdie’s eyes, which should 
have thrusttbe word back unspoken into 
his heart? 

It did not bring a glad look into her face, 


as “darlin,’’ uttered by Lucius Fitzgerald | 


six months ago would have done. 

All the sunshine and joy bad died out of 
Birdie Verulari’s life since then. 

She turned away froin him and spoke to 
her maid about the luggage, as though 
seeking refuge in a triviality. 

Why had she come to Abbotscraithie ? 
Even Amelia, bad she been at the station 
that day, could not have tailed tonote that 
Birdie Verulam had been to Lucius in the 
past what every law of honor torbade that 
she could ever be still in the future. 

Like Lucius, Birdie was acoouplishing 
her destiny; like Lucius, she had a firm be- 
lief in her own strength. 

How utterly weak they both were per- 
haps they discovered with startling reality 
as they s.ood side by side on the Abbotscra- 
ithie platform. 

Lady Constantia was Birdie's stepmother, 
and the girl was dependent on her for food, 


shelter, and clothing—utterly dependent ; | 


and her father’s chattering, good-natured, 
shallow-pated widow was calculating thouzh 
kindly, and had, inoreover, buta limited 


T> marry Lucius, Birdie knew was utter- 
lv impossible-—knew it from the moment 


neigh! orhood,and should be so delighted,” the first love-flutter agitated her heart; so 


Lady Constantia’s note bad said. 


his bands, with which his wife did not inter- 
fere. 

She was 80 engrossed in her first hospita- 
vie preparations, and in ee touches of 
beauty to the somewhat bastily-furnisied 
rooms, that she had little leisure to bestow 
on her husband. 

The quittance wonld have been, perhaps, 
soinetiing of a mercy atany other time; 
but ashvur atter bour 
time approached nearer for the arrival of 
the Verulains, Mr. Fitzgerald grew more 
and more dejected, till at lasteven Amelia 
was co npelled to notioe it, and she inquired 
with sone solicitude what ailed him. 

Of course he orisked up suddenly, and 
aaicdl nothing. 

How could he own that he either longed 


for or feared the arrival of these people? In | 


don, and the | 


| she resigned him, gave him with her own 
For sine days before they arrived, Mr. | 
Fitagerald had a good deal of spare time on | 


free will to Amelia. 

She had a inorbid longing to witness the 
suacess of her work, and had accompanied 
her stepmother to Abbotacraithie, diladine 
herself into the idea that she would hence- 
forth endure the void in her life with less 
bitter pangs if she were but allowed 
see Lucius rich, happy, and contented. 

So when Lady Constantia told her that 
she had received an invitation 
Fitagerald, and in her blindness and her 
love of living at other people's expense 
suggested that they eed acoept it, Birdie 
had offered no opposition. 

She got into the carriage, and seated her- 
self by Lady Constantia’s side, mnaid 
——_ 

sucius preceded them in his cart. 

He had chosen wisely in leaving Birdie to 
her reflections for a while; furthermore, he 
went up the back way into the stabie-yard 


the 














to | 


from Mrs. | 


to avoid being when Birdie and Mrs. 
Fitagerald should meet. 

He could easily make an excuse for not 
being at his post to fulfil the ceremony of 
introduction. 

Perhaps, evenin the abstract, he was 
right, although bis action, or rather inaction 
in the matter was due on this occasion solely 
to his inclination. 

W Lere people are bound to make them- 
selves acquainted, the formality of an in- 
troduction is very likely better omitted. 

Atall events inthis instance the affair 

off comfortably enough, and the im- 
pression on all sides was favorable. 

But this fact by no means tended to mend 
matters as far as danger was concerned, and 
Miss Verulam was too wise and too honest 
todeceive herself into a contrary be- 
lief. 

When a woman allows herself to love a 
married man, she may tell ber conscience 
that every fault from the wife pailiates ber 

uilt; but she must be morally blind  in- 

eed if she imagines thut all the qualities of 
all the angels centred in the wronged one 
would ever buve weighed with her in 
the indulgence of her unlawful! passion. 

There was something artless—an-evident 
desire tolike and be srenpmenrge » oe gs 
man in een, which went straig 
the Birdie'’s heart and disarined her—dis- 
armed her ofany il)-feeling against Lucius's 
wife, that is to say no more. 

“This is the first time I have ever met 
any really great friends of my husband,” 
pm A Amelia, pouring out the tea, ‘and you 
don’t know how I have been looking fer- 
ward to your coming.” 

Lady Constantia declared herself de- 
lighted to be thera, but the journey—— 

“© that railway car! 1 thought I sbould 
have died of heat-apoplexy ; and that hor- 
rid old-young man—ridiculous creature, he 
must have been fiity st least—would insist 
upon baving the windows up all the tiine, 
and Birdie would not snub hit. 

“Why._would you not, Birdie? O, he was 
good-looking—very, but not my style; in 
fact, quite one of the ‘have beens.’’ 

She was something of arattle, was her 
ladyship, and not over particular about be- 
ing listened to. 

This the Birdie had long 
certained. 

Atthat moment she was dreamily con- 
teniplating Amelia. 

“How aman might love that sweet lit- 
tle womanif she had only got the first 
chance of bim!’’ was the mental ejacula- 
ion. 

Dinne- that night was not altogether suc- 
cessful attempt at being festive. 

Percy had arrived just before, and decid- 
edly second-rate as were his jokes and gen- 
eral behavior, raore than one of those pres- 
ent felt grateful to him tor keeping up the 
conversation, his brother-in-law perhaps 
the most of all. 

Next day twoor three men, invited hy 
Lucius for shooting, putin an appearance, 
and the inuster of Abbotscraithie, in doing 
the honors to his male friends, avoided, on 


since as 


hor | Bll possible occasions, being brought into 
| anything like close companionship with the 


| ladies. 


Only he would look at Birdie sometimes 
with such a longing wistful look in his large 
tluming eves, that it made the girl more 
than once creep away upto her room, and 


| send the excuse of a headache, instead of 


reappearing at dinner. 

Meanwhile Amelia saw nothing except that 
Percy's attentions were received by Miss 
Verulam with oold disdain, and that Lucius 
looked sadly weary and juded, which she 
entirely ascribed to his having over-walked 
hiinselt sbooting on the moors, 

Thus a week passed, and Birdie suggested 
to Lady Constantiathat 1t was time they 
took their leave and went to the house of 
some other friends; but Lady Constantia 
was comfortable and oontented in luxurious 
Abbotscraithie, and she would not be 
hustled. ° 

Birdie must endure her torture a little 
longer. 

Sie had gone out alone one lovely Se 
tember afternoon, taking a volume of Shel- 
ley to dreain over, not to read. 

In Birdie’s frame of mind all the lines 
were one blurred mass, all the words were 
indistinct. 

She sat down ina little arbor that had 


| been built at the edge of a wood, hanging 


overan extensive view of heathery moor, 
and there, till the dressing-beil rang, she 
felt she could weep and think in peace—at 
least, soshe hoped; but a quarter of an 
hour had scarcely passed away when she 
heard a man’s footstep approaching the ar- 
bor, and she almost sprang up with a little 
frightened ory. 

Not Lucius; no, not Lucius, there alone; 
she could not bear it! 

It was Perey, and she sank back into 
— seat, as though relieved from a great 
ear. 

Notthat she wanted Percy's companion- 
ship—far from it; and, bad he been a man 
of the world and a gentleman, her mono- 


_ Syllabie replies would speedily have in- 


duced him to pursue 
house, 

But Percy, like his sister, was not easily 
daunted; he could not understand the 
word “no” unless it was written in very 
plain letters before him; and he actually 
had the audacity, : 
ceived, at any time, the most remote en- 
couragemont, to make Miss Verulam a 
formal tender of his hand and possessions, 
looking quite surprised too when she gotup 
and told him that she reyretted he had made 
“ great a inistake, such an alliance being 
LTT ess ble. 

“Impossible!” he repeated : “im 
that you can ever care for me!” a 


is wayto the 








though he had never re- | 


| share of the burden with W 


looked at her in siti 
immense, absolute aston. 


Under auspices Birdie 
have lang ; - =" she turned 
mn a sort ust, merel saying 
be 4 quietly. d 
Pi lease leave me; I would rather be 
one.” 
A hot flush rose into Percy's face as she 
spoke. 


Thisson of the people imagined 
Birdie, being the daughter of a great = 
was flouting him, and he resolved to be re- 
venged. 

Poor Birdie! Of the social chasm thag 
lay between them she never thought ; only 
of how utterly incapable a man like Percy 
wastosupplant Lucius in her aching 


heart. 

Bitterly an with himself for evoking 
it, and with Birdie for offe what he was 
pleased to call an insult, he leit the arbor 
without another word, walking rapidly 
along the path towards the house. 


When he was about half-way some sound 


aoaeee bis attention, and looked 
round. # i 

Lucius, strolling back, gan in hand and 
alone, bad reached the arbor and sto 


another second and he passed inside an om 
of view. 

“Bo—so, my lady! ‘Please leave me; I 
would rather be alone !" 

“Of course you would. But you will not 
carry on your little games at A bbotscraithie 
if I can prevent it.’’ 

In less than five minutes Amelia, fore. 
warned by Percy, was creeping along 
through the bushwood tothe back of the 
arbor, in order to learn, if possible, herseif 
unheard, something of what was going on 
between her husband and Birdie Vere- 
lain, 

“I would never have comeifI had 
known ; but O Lucius,I thought I could 
have borne it. Why did you let her invite 


us?’’ 

“My darling, I did my utmoastto ppocen 
it ; bat she was very positive, and 1—weil, 
you bade me marry her, and I—well, you 
see, I did not think you would care so very 
inuch.”’ 

‘‘O Lucius, I should bave made no sacri- 
fice for youif I had not really cared, but I 
thought I was braver. 

“If only Lady Constantia would be per- 
suaded to take ine home-—”’ 

‘‘My poor, poor, sweet love, Birdie!” waa 
allthe man oould murmur. 

There was no consolation to offer now. 

“You must not kiss ine, Lucias, well, 
only this once, my love. 

“Now g°. I cannot bear it if you stay 
longer—I cannot indeed. Besides, it is not 
right to yourself or her.”’ 

He took her in his arms for a moment, 
lett on her lips one more forbidden burning 
kiss, and was gone—not towards the house, 
but down the hill on the moors,where, with 
nature reigning in wild beauty all around 
ety he could tight unchidden with bis rag- 
ing love. 

fa the arbor, for a long space, the soft, 
buzzing, lazy summer sounds were disturb- 
ed by Birdis's sobs; while outside, with 
— between them but the thin,. bark- 
covered, wooden purtition, sat Ameiia on 
the ground among the underwood, ber 
head on her knees, which were surrounded 
by ber clasped bands. 

She had heard it all, and was thinking # 
over bit by bit. 

What should she do? The future, which 
but an hour had seemed so bright to 
her as she believed in Lucius Fi rald's 
love, had suddenly becoine dim by a 
mist Which looked eternal. 

She could not see through it; it was 
thick as that which gathered about the sum- 
mit of her own north-country bills, 

Still, shemusttry and find her way 
through it; and as she sat there motionless, 
listening to the sobs within, and thinking 
inore earnestly than she bad ever thought 
in her life before, a depth of —— was 
awakened in Amélia’s beart for which no 
one who knew her only in the light comedy 
of life would have given ber creat. 

She was the first to move—very carefully 
lest Birdie should hear—and go slowly to 
the house. She met Percy at the door. 

“Well, what was up in the arbor?” 

“Nothing. I believe you purposely sent 
me on a wild-goose chase. Lucius has gone 
down towards Raeburn’s farm.” 


“Oo!” 
W bat an invaluable article is stupidity in 
the proper place !’’ 


Two hours later the Lusband and wife 
met at dinner. 

Birdie had one ot her usual tad head- 
aches. 

No one could have guessed that Amelia 
had learned tte truth : only perhaps Lucius 
noticed that she was even more tender and 
womanly in her manner than she bad ever 
been beiore. 

For many days Birdie lay ill upstairs ins 
darkened room. 

Amelia never intruded herself unbidden 
into the sick girl’s presence; but all that 
love could think of and attention carry out 
she gave to Birdie, and with no demonstra 
tive outbursta, 

Nor did she ever tell Lucius that she 
knew aught of the past, but belped bim 
quietly, with soothing tenderness, to ¢ 
the anxiety and irritability produced by 
Birdie's illness. b 

Amelia had seen her way through the 
misis, and the road along which she 
elected to travel was that of patient sy0 
pathy. 3 ised 

As inonths passed on, andtime cicatr™ 
the wound in Lucius's heart that Reva =A 
had made, was not much of its healipg *b 
to the woman who loved him well en0ug 


to bear silently and unwurmoring!y = 


And Percy, whose belief in himself was | #0 heavily weighted? 
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ie Verulain has never married. 
ay abroad with Lady Constantia 
for 8 while; on her return she studiously 
avolied all meetings with Lucius, and 
intedly refused wy pay another visit to 
Nob: uscraithie; but sbe is alwavson friend- 
ly, almost loving, terms with Amelia, who 
scarcely ever undertakes any scheine of 
ip purtance without first consulting Birdie. 


a Rescued. 


BY R. P. SMITH. 











T wasn stormy March day, with the trees 
all cased in armor of glittering icicles, 
the sleet driving steadily from tho east, 

and the pavements a glaze of ice—just one 
of those days when the streets look most 
disinal and the home hearthstone seems the 
most desirable. ; 

And Mrs. Jervis, sitting cosily by tho 
te, with a sitin-painted screen held up 
ween ber face and the tooardent glow of 

the coals, was chatting with Mrs. Pecherell, 
adear particular friend,who had dared the 
incleinency of the weather to discuss the 
jmportance of a coming ball and its alterna- 
tive twilet. 

Mrs. Jervis was in pale blue cashmere, 
faced with quilted silk, and edged with a 
foainy line of swanslown. 

Mrs. Pecherell wore seal-skin and velvet, 
with a Paris hat, dnd gloves that fitted like 
skin itself. 

The apartment was decorated with deep 
blue draperies, a carpetof blue Axminster 
and all the tiny easels, sheli-shaped easy 
ebairs and painted China dragons that are 
nowadays deemed absolutely necessary for 
the furnishing of a modern rooin. 

And, strange as it may seem, the topic 
upon which these ladies were ounversing 
was—eoonuiny. 

“Of course, iny dear,”’ said Mrs. Jervis, 
“when one has three daughters in society 
one must study one’s own interest, and I do 
assure you I’ve found the nicest little dress- 
maker, who trims and fits exquisitely for a 
song—a mere song.”’ 

“Dear ine!”’ said Mrs. Pecherell, 


“T'm ashamed—yes, itively ashamed 
—to tell you how little the girls’ ball dresses 
om,’ went on Mrs. Jervis. “But I told this 
Mra, Juinenu—that'’s her namo—that I 
should pay so much and no more. She 
could take the job or she could let it alone. 
And she’s very poor, and has a sick daugh- 
ter, and of course she was glad to get money 
on any terins I was gratified to hear af- 
terwards thit she wus one of Madame An- 
twoinnette'’s workwomen. Antoinnette, vou 
know, never allows any bunglers to be 
with her. Hlere’s her address; and mind 
you don’t pav her any more than I've been 
d>ing—ten dollars for the three dresses. It 
just spoils thein to let tiem think you're 

poy b> empty your whole purse into their 

nis. 

“T'll be very particular,’ said Mrs. Peche- 
—s ‘and I'm 80 much obliged to you, 

e.r.”’ 

“Pray don’t mention it, love,’”’ said Mrs. 
Jervis; and these allies kissed one another 
g>ot-bve with affectionate effusion. 

Mrs, Peoherell departed in her Victoria, 
Mrs. Jervis ringing the bell for her cup of 
choclate and broiled quails for luneh. 

Waile in the xeantily furnished back room 
Where the windows looked on the glaring 
yellow bricks of factory walls,and a general 
willerness of blackened chiuiney-stacks, 
Elise Juineau, with a shawl around her 
shoulders, was stitching away, breathlessly 
anxious to complete the work she had un- 
dertaken for Mra, Jervis; while Ninon, her 
a littie diaushter, was quilling white 

nish lace int» the sleeves and neck of the 
Balin bodice, 

“Mamima,”’ said Ninon, after along pause, 
“aren't these ladies rich ?”’ ; 

“I suppose sv, dear,’? Mrs. Jumeau an- 
ewered, withasigh. “Take care—be sure 
you keep the edges of that blonds perfectly 
even, my dear.” . 

“Then why don’t they pay you #>9 much 
- ne AntWwinnetto’s customers pay 

rr 

“Bacause Madaine Antoinnette is a fam- 
ous dressinaker, dear,’’ Mrs. Jumeau re- 
plied, “and T am only « poor seamstress.” 

“But vou sew a» beautifully, mamma,” 
urged Ninon; “and Madane Antoinnette 
herself used to consult you about the trim- 
ining of the dresses.”’ 

“But you sew s» beautifully, mamma,” 

Mra, Jumeau si.zhed. 

“Things sre strangely ordered in this 
world,” said she. “I think, Ninon, dear, 
we ust hivealamp., The light is so bad 
b-day, and my eyos are s» wearied with 
Sewing s> late last night.” 

Ninon looked piteously at her mother. 

, Mamina,” walled she, “if your eyes 
Should tail—it moimma—what in the world 
Would become of us?” 

Elise Jumeau burst into tears. 

*"Ou, Ninon, child, that 1s just what T have 
been thinking of myself,” admitted she. 


the grocer’s bil, and perha v the 
& litttle on his aenae Atel thon I will go 

ty madame’, You will be well 
enough to stay by yourself next week 
Ninon, will you not?” : 

“Oh, mamina, yes!" cried the child. 

But Madame Antoinnetto was in a great 
rage when Elise Jumeau presented herself 
the next day, 

“It is against all the rules and regulations 
for my hands to underbid me,” said she, 
teasing her head until all the talse puffsand 
pk 7 siveond, Prk. will consider your- 

perinanontly discharged . 
this establishment.” hay aalnas 

“Madaine!"’ gasped the poor dressmaker. 

“Ah, you need not look so innocent!” 
screamed Madame Antoinnette, who, like 
most Frenchwomen, was very excitable. 
“Jain not a dupe—ZJ have heard it aK—how 
you make dresses for Mra, Jervis and Pech- 
erell for nothing—absolutely nothing! They 
boast of it, they tell my other customers that 
I swindle them—ah, that is the word, 
swindle!’ 

“It was all that they would consent to pay, 
madame,” exclaimed poor Elise, “and my 
sick child was suffering for food and medi- 
cine, and——”’ 

But Madame Antoinnette, with a sweep- 
ing gesture of disinissal, suiled out of the 
room like atragedy queen. 

Ninon was eagerly waiting for her mother 
when sho returned. 

“Well, maimia,” said the child gleefully, 
“where isthe money? I told Mrs. Caskey 
to be here at four o'clock, and the grocer 
is ad 

Mrs, Jumeau sank helplessly down on a 
cha'r by the table. 

“T have not got it, Ninon.” said she. 
“Mrs. Jervis has gone out and forgotten to 
leaveany word for ine, and Mrs. Pecherell 
declared that she was not accustomed to be 
dunned by tradespeople in that sort of way. 
Iam to call next week. And, oh, Ninon! 
Madame Antoinnette has refused to receive 
me back again !”’ 

‘“Mamina, what are we to do?” cried the 
poor girl, turning white as ashes. 

“Heaven only knows!" the mother mur- 
mured, with her face buried in her hands. 

For the great city was so large and oo]l 
and cruel, and Elise and Ninon were so 
helpless and alone. 


At this moment a gruff, not unpleasant, 
voioe was heard on the stairs : 

“Ain’t this the place? Mother and 
daughter advertised for general work. No. 
13. My wife sae allowed it would be the 
very couple we wanted; and if their refer- 
ences are good Eh? what? Gotaplace 
this morning and went away? Well, now, 
if this ‘ere ain’t too blamed bad, and me 
come all this way arter ’em !’’ 

Through the half-opened door, Elise could 
see the brown tace, grizz'ed whiskers and 
shaggy coat of the old farimer who was in 
vain search of help. 

With asudden impulse she rose up and 
confronted him. 

“Bessie Carey and her danghter have 

one,”*she said; “Ian: acdressmaker by trade; 

vut if I could suit you I would be thankful, 
for I ain out of einployinent at present, and 
have a young daughter depending on me. I 
ain quite strong,though I do not look so,and 
I shall be only too glad and grateful to learn 
all that any kind lady wiil teach me.” 

“And I cam recommend her a8 honest and 
stoudy as the daylight, sir,’ said good Mrr, 
Caskey, the inadledy, who had by this 
time struggled up the two flights of stairs, 
and appeared on the scene, breathless and 
panting. 

“Well, I declare I don’t know,” said 
Farmer Bates, turning his bat meditatively 
around aud around in his hand. “My wile 
told me to bring home a woman and her 
daughter to help with the farm and dairy 
work.” 

“7 should so like to go to the countrv,”’ 
whispered Ninon, pressing closer w her 
mother’s side. ¥ 

“So,” went on the good old man, “it I 
can't getone I must 6’e i take another. How 
soon can you be ready ?"’ 

Mra. Juineau lett her few articles of fur- 
niture in payment of her rent, anil rode 
home with the good farmer that very even- 
ing, where she found “my wife” to be a 
mild-faced, sweet-eved old lady, full of 
Caristian kindness, and uuiversal good-will 
to ail the world. 

“Well, wife,” said the fariner that night, 
“how do you like our new hired giris ?” 

“They're rather slim-looking, Joshua,” 
said Mra. Bates, “but a little of our new 
inilk and bearty country fare will soon set 
them up; and they seein so anxious to 
please, and the little girl has the sweetest 
tace I ever saw.”’ 

Fate had dealt kindly with Mrs. Jurmnean 
and her tatherless cuild when it sent old 
Fariner Bates girl-hunting up the stairway 
of the tenement-nouse. 

She became like a daughter to the elderly 
couple; and Ninon bloomed into sweet 
girlish health and loveliness in the stimulat- 
ing air and breezy mea lows, 
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“But it is idle folly to go and meet trouble 
befors itemes. Light the lamp, dearest; I | 
Must not Stop for a moment!” 
“Maina,” protested Ninon, who, al- | 
thouzh only fourteen, had a quick sense of 
jUStiCS, “you have been nearly two weeks 
n these three dresses, night and day, 
haven't you?” P 
om. es!’ Elise admitted, with a sizh. 
ley are very elaborately trimuned.”’ 
; And they only pay you ten dollars! 
ey would have paid Madame Antoin- 
te filly doliars at least. It isn’t right, 
EELASEDENDA 5 it i98—chentin es vou!" . 
-_ We poor people :nust content ourselves 
adiiy, on we cin get,”’ said Mra. Juineau, 
wists Se Shall finish thexe dresses to- 
gat, Ninon. Mes. Jervis will pay mie toe | 
imerrow, and I cain settle 


LD 





| always thoug 
) about that Ju:imeau woman. 


of way,” they said. 
| woectreful whoin one patronizes in @ city 


about the rent and | 


And the fevered dream of town lifeseemed 
like a forgotten dreain of the past. 
While Mrs. Pecherell and Mra. Jervis 


wav, although repeated! y reminded of them 
through the post-office) declared that they 
fie there was soinething wrong 





| (who never settled their little bills by-the- | 


‘““ioing off in that sudden, stealthy sort | 


“Really one can’t be 


like this.”’ 


—_—> 

ngto be sent 
av » si but 
why do you ask ?”’ “Well, I heard ptpa tell 
the new governess that hé would take her 
out riding, when he sent the ald ben away 


for the summer.” 


“MamMA, is the old hen gol 
~ @ Ty? ™ 
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ABOUT BARBERS. 





ppears that in some districtsof Paris 


Ta 
| the tons>rial fraternity have decided to | 


fix the sum of twenty-five centimes, or 
Live cents ws the lowest price for their per- 
formance of the operation of “easy shav- 
ing.” Now, iew Frenevmen shave them- 
selves, for the =a reuson that French 
razors Sold at moderate prices are of very 
inferior quality, while good razors are very 
dear, The working classes have beouines 
highly indignant at the enactment of tho 
twenty-five cuntimes ininimun asthe taclil 
for a simple share, and have revenged 
themaelves by withholding the customary 
tips froin the hairdressers’ assistants, Con- 
— y these hard-working subordinates, 
or barbers’ clerks as they used to be oon- 
teinptuously termed in England, have 
threatened to strike ‘en masse’? unless the 
Inasters Compensgate for the loess of the tips, 
by an augmentation in the wages of the us- 
sistants. As for the master barbers, de- 
nounced on the one hand by their exausper- 
ated] customers, and threatened on the other 
by their rebellious assiatants, their positon 
has come to resemble thatihich, according 
tothe old Sootch proverb, was the case of 
‘the toad under the harrow, when every 
tooth gave her a tig."’ The musters ure de- 
terred from lowering their charges by the 
fact that by the rules of their suciety any 
einployer accepting less than the iningmuim 
ato is at once liable toa preliminary line of 
fty dollars, 

In England, absolute free trade In shav- 
ing has long prevailed. There is, indeed, 
an ancient ee ag d of Larber-Surgeons, 
the seventeenth in precedence amony the 
City Guilds, to which Henry VIII gavoa 
magnifivent picture by Holbein, while 
Charles JI presented thein with a drinking 
cup made from the trunk of the Royal oak, 
richly mounted with silver. But the Bar- 
ber-Surgeons’ Company never exercised 
any jurisdiction out of the city proper, and 
from time jmuemorial the Londoner has 
been privileged to enjoy the luxury ofa 
penny shave. The upper and middle 
classes in England, as a rule, shave theimn- 
selves, and since the custoin of wearing the 
full beard has been revived,the art of shav- 
ing nay be said to declined in aristocratic 
London. Inthe more densely populated 
quarters, however, shaving goc® on from 
inorning until late at night, and constant 
practios on beards of every texture makes 
the “penny shaver’’ a very rapil and 
tolerably skiltal executant. Llesweeps tio 
chin of the working-inan clean in a minute, 
and then the son of toil adininisters sujno 
water to his countenance, rubs itdry with 
the juck-towel —s behind the door, 
pays his penny, aud departs, They inan- 
aso these things, however, very difvrently 
abroad. The Parisan “oviffeur’’ las been 
already glanced at; but the Italian and 
Spanish barbers are quite as skillul artists 
as their Gallic confreres; nor is the Ger- 
nan at all beiind the tonsors of the Latin 
races, 

It may be that foreigners are vainer of 
their personal appearance than Eaylish- 
men are. We, inthis country are certain) 
very much vainer. Ile who enters ua whe 
let studio’ in the United States for the pur- 
pose of being “barbed’’ or suaved must be 
prepared to sacrifice froin twenty to forty 
minutes of histime. Everything is done 
in # Solemn, deliberate, and er 
complete manner, The actual shaving is 
only one of a series of elaborate processes 
to which the customer is bound to submit. 
When the parts of his face required to be 
denuded of hair have been minutely gone 


over with the keenestand most dexterous! Siips oP PLANTS.—A aneecessful 


handled of razors, and the features have 
been refreshed with sSeented soray, and 
driel with rics powder, the Operation of 


‘fixing’? commences, The custuiner is | 


shampooed, kneaded, “machine-brushed,’’ 
and “fine combed.” “Bay rum’ and other 
mysterious liquids are applied to his hair, 
“brillantine’’ yives his imoustache gloss, 
and pomimade renders thein spiky; while 
finally there gently meanders round bis 
head the tropic yale and fragrance of the 
curling tongs. For being properly *barbed”’ 
and properly “fixed” a custuner at Phila- 
deilpuia or at New York will pay ut leas 
fifteen cents, 

——=P 


GENEALOGY RuN WiLp.—‘The child is 
father to the man."’ Hence the child would 
be paternal grandfather tothe man's child. 
But the latter cuild beinyealso fatner to the 
nan, would be therefore, his own paternal 

ravdfather. lence this latter clild would 
fave two paternal ygrandtathers, both chil- 
dren, of which Le himself was one. Now, 
this rule being universal, the other child 
would be likewise his own grandfather, and 





hence great-great-grandfather to the before. | 


mentioned child. But these two children 
were each futher to the tan, a state of aflairs 
which ean be accounted for only on. the 
ground that one of then was a stepfather. 
That is, thev both married the same wife, 
Itis presumable that the one who was 
reat-great-rand father of the other married 
wr first, for if not, the other would 
married one of his direct temnale ancestors 
before she was inarried. This) borders on 
the improbable. It is, then, only lef to 
assume thatthe child married his) great- 
great-great-grandmother after the death of 
his yreat-zreat-vrandimother. This brings 
us to the conclusion thatthe child is step- 
great-great-yrandfather to himself, 


ie ae o se 
“Do you really write ont in the woods, 
Mr. Dacty1?"’ “Indeed Ido, Miss." “And 
what do vou do when one of t se hborrid 
ten-fxted buss drops mvyveour face 
gins to tickle? “Oh! I ust wait ti i 
gete through tickling, and then ] 


shout ‘Bug-on!’ and at once there's a bug 
a.” 


have | 


Scientific and Useful 


Inpta-InK Drawinos.—Indialuk draw- 
| inzetiataret» beocolered or washed over 
| with tinta should have a little bichromate 

ol potash adued to theink. Alterthe draw- 
| lug has Leen exposed to light for an hour or 
| @> tho lines can be gone over withoet wush- 
ing them up. 

New Horssstior.—An English mechanic 
has invented a horseshoe composed of three 
thicknesses of cowhide compressed into ea 
sicel mould and subjected to a cheinical 
preparation, It willlat longer than the 
common shoe, woighs only one-foarth as 
inuch, does not split the hoofs, requires no 
culks and is very elastic. 

So_peRina Cast lRon.—Soldering cast 
iron, saysthe An-pineer, is generally conmeu. 
ered tbe very dificait, but kt seems to be 
only a question of thoroughly making 
bright the surfuce to be soldered, and usin 
youd selder and clean swab with wurle 
acid, Sodium amalgum might be usefally 
employed for the purpose, 

HoLLow SHartixna.—Ilollow ateol shaft 
ing is being intrxiuoed into France. It fs 
made by casting the metal around a core of 
limé, the Inget being Gnally rolled into 
shafting, the lime core going with it, and 
diminishing in diameter jn the mime pro- 

ortion asthe metal even when the total 
diameter is reduced as low as one-fourth of 
an fuch. 


Patent Hatnprx.—A Boston woman 
has received a patent for a hairpin whieh is 
arranged so that it will not fall out ofthe hair. 
The enda of tho huirpin are tirst bent out 
and then in towards each other, so as to 
form at the pointaclasp which seizes’ and 
holds a lock of hair,and the exterior shoul 
ders of the bent portion also prevents the 
pin froin slipping out. 

PATENT Sut gLe.—A patent was recently 
granted totwo Newark tneon for an attach- 
ment to opera ehairsin the shape of a ewing- 
ing-shelf under the seat, forming a conver 
fent receptacle for an overooatand hat when 
the chair isin use. Ithas been examined 
by several prominent theatro managers, 
who have all coinmended it very highly as 
being something that has long been needed 
Ly theatre and lecture-gvers, 

Pvectnio Lerren-Caratier.—An Aus 
trian engincer hag luvented an electric let- 
tor-carrier inthe form of an underground 
railroad moved by electricity. The locomo- 
tive ean be guided and controlled froin ae 
atationary point, because the battery or mo- 
tive power is not on the locomotive, and it 
does not, therefore, need any accompanying 
attendance. The loonnotive and train ean be 
constructed of any diminutive size, and it is 
claimed will pertorm the same service tor 
any distance which the pneuinatictuve will 
perforin for short distances, 

Po ee 


Farm and harden. 


TheES.—Gather no seed frou a forest tree 
that is not clean and straight and a rapid 

rower, Scrub trees beet their like. The 
aw of heredity holds good in ‘rees as) well 
as in the lower animals and men. 

Fisn Cuiturs.—lfundreds of farmers 
in Pennsylvania have tui ned their attention 
tofish culture. Many have stocked ponds 
and streams, and iu most) cases they bave 
| been successful, especially with carp,and in 
| a few vears they will depend apon hh fora 
| subsistence as much as Upon any other far 

product. 
Boston 
florist says that he seldom fails to root slips 
lof the most tender and rare plaints. He 
| cradite his success to alaver of oats placed 
under the usual layer of sand in which the 
| Slips are planted. When tmolstened they 
j actasaastinulant and fecderw the tender 
ros of tie slip. 

WaRM WATER AND INSECTS. — It is 
claimed that water heated to Liv degrees is 
‘fatal to all insects that infect plania, even 

though exposed to it but for an instant, 
| While theimimnersion ofa plant for an in- 
stantin water of that tempersture does not 
, injure the plant in the least unless the leaves 
are very tender from having been grownin 
the shade. 

STRAINING IN MILK.—Whoever places 
much dependence on the strainer for secure 
ing clean wilk will never make gilt-dged 
butter. Allowing dirtto get into the milk 
and then depending on the strainer to get it 
out isa poor apology tor cleanliness. More 
| or less of the dirt, especially everything of 
| asoluble nature, and some that is mot, will 
} find its way through the meshes ot the 
| etramner. 

Potato Vi~nrs.—The practice of thinning 
Potato vines totwo stalks in the hill, when 
they exceed that number, has been auniual, 
with a correspomdent of the American Cul. 
tivator, and his father before titi for fity 
i years. This is done at hoeing thne—the 
snperfiuous (weakest) stalks belug treated 
as weeds, The effect is, as tuay be supp. sed 
an Inerease of large handsome tubers, The 
object of eutting seed to single eves is in 
| part to prevent overcrowding and competi- 
tion of stalks. 

NATURE IN STEEKS.—The eve of a steer, 
when prominent, brizhtand clear, with a 
mild and gentle expression, is an indication 
of health, with a quiet disposition and good 


——- —_ a oe 








feeding quality. Ifthe eve is dull and 
sunken the eapillary cireulation will be 
detective and the functions of nutrition in- 
perfectly perforined, and there will not be 
mil encv in tine al V to fatten tutla lack 

strength and cornstit 4 
restiess and wild express ti 
Cotte «4 predon inanee of nervous acthon, an 


unquiet disposition that is not Couspatible 
with good feedinz qu lity. 
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THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 

There is hardly an affliction so pungent 
but that time, the healer of all things, will 
abate the severity of its pain. But it is very 
unbecoming to a great mind to obtain relief 
from such a tardy remedy. Sorrow from 
the beginning of the world has been the lot 
of humanity, and immoderate grief only 
betrays unmanly weakness. 

Seeing what an immense amount of mis- 
fortune there is around us, we ought always 
to prepare ourselves for the approach of an 
impending shock, and to expect an incroase 
of woe. 

Weak minds will exclaim that nothing 
can exceed their misery. But, alas ! though 
the cup of adversity may seem filled to the 
brim, yet it may stil] admit another drop, 
and though we think our measure of woes 
complete, it will rise even above despair. 
The effects of this perturbation of the mind 
are frequently mistaken. Weak minds a)- 
ways seem deeply affected, while great 


minds will look on calmly, and bear their | 


trouble patiently. Yetthe former do not 
feel more, or even so much, as the latter, 


heart and littleness of feeling. A weak 
spirit will become crushed 
misfortune which wouid rouse a strong one 
to exertion. 

But there are some people who are never 
content with their lot, let happen what will. 
Clouds and darkness are over their heads; 


ways look upon the dark side of life, and 
are continually in trouble. But what a 
blessed thing, when it is impossible to es- 
cape from any trouble or its natural results 
that we are called upon to bear, is recon. 
cilement. How easy it is toclimb the other- 
wise hard, rough road. If we only recon- 
cile ourselves to our trouble, we find one 
half has disappgared, and the other half is 
comparatively easy to bear. While, on the 
other hand, if we worry over our misfor- 
tunes, and turn against our sorrow, we not 
not only add to their strength, but impart 
perplexity and annoyance to our ne‘ghbors; 
for who can bear with a fretting or peevish 
man, who, whenever you see him, has no- 
thing else to talk of but his calamities? And 
although sympathy is embodied more or 
leas in every creature, yet it is impossible 
for the moet kind-hearted man to sympa- 
thize with another when the burthen of his 
cares js continually being laid bare before 
him. At the best we are poor consvlers. 
The most complete solace is to be found in 
reason. Learn to look on all those dispen- 
sations of Providence as designed for some 
wise purpose which you will probably here- 
after fathom, and you will find not only 
that the troubles seem leas, but you will be 
wiser and better for having gone through 
them. For ‘‘as gold istried by fire, so must 
our hearts be tried by pain.”’ 





SANCTUM CHAT. 





Tue Supreme Court of Maine decides 
that a Masonic lodge is not a charitable or 
benevolent institution within the meaning 
of the laws of Maine, and consequently 
that its rea] and personal estate is subject to 
taxation like other property. 

A GREAT scandal is reported to have just 
occurred at the English Court. A noble- 
man, who occupied a high position in so- 
ciety, has eloped with a lady of. 
ficially attached to one of the Princesses, 
who isa wife and a mother. The affair 
has naturally created a sensation in the cir- 
cle in which the parties move. 

Tue English journal Jron says: ‘There 
are many articles in which several coun- 
tries are a long way ahead of us. An ex- 
ample is to be found in the superiority of 
the tools which are now so largely imported 
into this country from America, and which, 
while remarkable for their quality and fin- 
ish, are much less costly than are those of 
English production.”’ 

Tue Yale Association of Colorado have 
raised a considerable fund to aid studious 
youths from that State in acquiring an edu- 
cation at Yale College. The boys in the 
Denver High School have been told that the 
association will gladly pay the tuition of any 
of them who may go to Yale, and that to 
those deserving and needing it some other 
assistance may be given. 

In a conversation about grave robberies 
by medica] siudents, a leading physician of 
Syracuse, N. Y,, said that a student in the 
medical college of that city a few days ago 
graduated in a neat suit of broadcloth taken 
from the body of a well-to-do citizen which 
was removed from the grave immediately 
after burial. It fitted him very well, ex- 
cept that the coat was a little too long. All 
the medical students knew whose clothes 
they were, but asthe graduate was poor 
nothing was said about it. 





ly : the collection of ivy roots. The roots 
are shipped to Philadelphia and Boston, 
where they are used for making door knobs 
and pipe bowls. They are found princi 
pally along the line of the Cranberry 
| Branch Railroad and in the vicinity of 
Rome Mountain, where they grow 


but they bear less; and the latter—the calm | abundance and attain an enormous size. A 


mind is often taken in error for hardness of : 
| dug from the ground and shipped to mar- 


y the same | 


they are always in trouble; to them every | 
incident is an accident, and every sccident | 
a calamity; even when they have their own | 
way they are not satisfied, and so they al- | 





In the mountains of western North Caro- 
lina and east Tennessee, there is a curious | 
industry quite extensively carried on, name- | 


root weighing eight hundred pounds was 


ket. This is supposed to be the largest ivy 
root ever found, but roots weighing from 75 
to 150 pounds are frequently found. 


Wasaixoton's looks now afford a topic } 


of discussion for some of the Boston’s peo- 
ple. The discussion was brough about by 
the Sharples portrait, which the English 
owner, recently sent over for exhibition at 
the Art Museum. The portrait was painted 
in 1796, and some claim that it is the only 
good likeness. The portraite we have all 
knowa make the Father of His Country 
look like a man ‘‘who might gothrough life 
saying ‘prunes and prisms.’ ” 

EXPERIMENTS concucted at the Palace of 
Industry, Paris, to determine the effect in 
conservatories of illumination by the elec- 
tric light do not appear to be very satisfac- 
tory. Whenthe naked rays were allowed 
to stream forth, the result upon the plants 
was found to be positively injurious. When 
globes were put on the lamps, the injurious 
consequences of the light ceased, but very 
little good could be detected, Illumination 
by night did not seem to be fatal to vegeta- 
ble life, but no proof was discovered that it 
was beneficial. 


a 
One becomes accustomed, says a corres- 


pondent, in the German cities to seeing the 
women and dogs monopolizing much of 
the work which we usually assign to men. 
There seems to be no burden too heavy for 
the broad shoulders of the women, and har- 
nessed in with their faithful Tray, they 
drag about the streets the most bulky bur- 
dens. When these good dames become too 
old for hard work, they serve the public in 
offices occupied in our country by children ; 
or, asa little American girl recently ex- 
claimed: ‘Why, all the newsboys in Ger- 
many are old women !”’ 

Tue hanging by the neck until he is dead 
of a human being can never, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, be any- 
thing else than a repulsive spectacle, but ac- 
cording to all accounts the execution of a 
negro murderer in the Tombs prison, which 
took place a week or so since, was superflu- 
ously and superlatively horrible. Through 
a deplorable piece of blundering, the noose 
was not properly adjusted, and the miser- 
able wretch died of slow suffocation and in 
frightful agony. It would be hard to say 
why the barbarity of hanging still remains 
a feature of our judicial system. Allowing 
that capital punishment is necessary, some 
more humane means ot applying it might 
readily be found; but at any rate, if the 
practice of hanging is to be continued, pains 
should be taken to secure the services of an 
efficient hangman. In this respect they do 
things better in England. 


A MILITARY pocket-handkerchief devised 
by a Swiss manufacturer last year found its 
way tothe French War Office, where it was 
so highly approved that the military authori- 
ties have introduced a similar article into 
the French army. The centre of the 
handkerchief is occupied by the cross of the 
Legion of Honor upona red background, 
with the inscription Honor and Country be- 
neath it. Around this central point is 
greuped acircle of medallions, containing 
representations of officers of all grades. The 
different uniforms are pictured so distinctly 
that the French private can tell at a glance 
to what grade any officer whom he may see 
has attained. The special pocket-handker- 
chief prepared for the infantry soldier has 
exact drawings of the arms used by him, - 
with explanations of their mechanism. The | 
borders of the handkerchief are hemmed in 
witha frame-work of the National colors, 
and within this framework are printeda 
number ot sanitary precepts to be observed 
on march and during a campaign. 


AT an evening party in a village in Ger- 


selves to the achievement of their task. 4; 
the expiration of the first hour their ac 
count stood credited with 2,000 kisses. 
During the second they added another thou. 
sand, and during the third 750 to that num. 
ber. Then they both broke down. The 
youth’s lips were stricken with cramps, and 
the maiden fainted away. Later on in the 
evening she was compelled to take to her 
bed witha sharp attack of neuralgia. Ap 
even more distressing result ensued, for jt 
led to the breaking off, by mutual consent, 
of the matrimonial engagement. 


THE consulting surgeon of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society of London, makes an an. 
nouncement, in which nervous people wil] 
finds great source of comfort. He has 
succeeded, he says, in discovering ‘‘s series 
of very delicate, cheap and simple testa, 
within the comprehension of any qualified 
practitioner which involve no disfigurement, 
and will establish beyond doubt, the stage 
at which death is, and the possibility of 
resuscitation ; while the system gives the 
key to the restoration of suspended anima. 
tion, whether life is in the balance after 
dawning, or has ‘o external seeming flick. 
ered and passed away in the crisis of « 
wasting disease.’’ If the discovery comes 
to anything, it ought to have the good ef. 
fect of making English people willing to 
bury their dead ata much shorter interva] 
after death than is the case now. The 
rapidity of the faneral in some other 
countries shocks our sentiment, but most 
physicians agree that the delay in England 
is constantly very dangerous. 


Tue Chicago Times does justice in the 
following paragraph to many a worthy girl 
in a@ most important calling which is too 
frequently made the subject of thoughtless 
ridicule and misrepresentation :—‘‘Consid- 
ering the large amount of valuable prop- 
erty left in charge of servant-girls by 
women who devote much time to shopping, 
visiting and pleasure seeking, it seems re- 
markable that cases of theft are not more 
frequent than they are. We hear of about 
as many banks being robbed by high-salaried 
officials as we do of houses being robbed by 
poorly paid servant girls who are left in 
charge of them. The temptations set be- 
fore domestics are many and are very gen- 
erally resisted. Servant girls do not unite 
in strikes for shorter hours or higher wages, 
or for both, as persons do who engage in 
most kinds of work. Asaclass they are 
conscientious, honest and upright. They 
form the most useful body of persons in the 
community. Iftheir services were better 
appreciated they would, in most cases, be 
better performed. What is more, a better 
class of girls would prefer working in pri- 
vate houses to working in shops, stores and 
large manufactories.”’ 


THe habit of writing and reading late 
in the day, and far into the night, says 8 
London paper, ‘‘for the sake of quiet,” is 
one of the most mischievous to which 4 man 
of mind can addict himself. The feeling of 
tranquility which comes over the busy and 
active man about 10.30 or 11 o’clock ought 
not to be regarded as an incentive to work. 
It is, in fact, the effect of a lowering of vi- 
tality consequent on the exhaustion of the 
physical sense. Nature wants and calls for 
physiological rest. Instead of complying 
with her reasonable demand, the night: 
worker hails the ‘‘feeling’’ of mental qul- 
escence, mistakes it for clearness and acute- 
ness, and whips the jaded organism with 
the will until it goes on working. What * 
the result? Iminediately, the accomplish: 

-ment of a task fairly well, but not half 6 
well as if it had been performed with the 
vigor of a refreshed brain working 1D health 
from proper sleep. Remotely, or later on, 
comes the penalty to be paid for upnat 

exertion—that is, energy wrung from ¢% 
hausted or weary nerve-centres under Lov 
sure. This penalty takes the form of ‘ner 


ost 
> nerh sleeplessness, lm 
vousness,’’ perhaps P aan of 80 





many, a few weeks ago, the question arose 
how many kisses could be exchanged be. | 
tween two lovers within a certain space of | 


time. A youth offered to bet anybody | 
present fifty dollars that he and _ his be- | 
trothed would kiss one another 10,000 times 
within ten hours, provided 


they were per- 
mitted to partake of some slight refresh- 
ment at intervals of half an hour during | 


certainly some loss or deprect ; 
tion in one or more ef the great organs work 
cerned in nutrition. To relieve these id 
adies—springing from this unexpected ca o 
—the brain-worker likely has recourse ; 
the use of stimulants, possibly alcoholic, a 
it may be simply tea or coffee. The #4 


| need not be followed. Morning is the ume 


in | ore 
for work, when the body and brain 


in great | the performance. iis wager having been ac- | rested, and the mind power st it# best. 
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Ont of the leaping furnace fame 
A masa of molten silver came; 


Then, besten into pieces three,” 
Went forth to meet its destiny. 


The first a crucifix was made, 
Within soldier's knapsack laid; 


The second was a locket fair, 
Where a mother kept her dead child's bair,; 


The third—e bangle, bright and warm, 
Around a faithless weman‘s arm. 


That Sunday. 


BY N. Y. J. 


ORINDA, Miss —— and Granville 

Jeremy, dear , each requiring 
sentence of introdaction. 

thing, softand tender 











die, a white little 
she 


self-contained and independent after the 
manner of a young woman who had bat- 
tled berown way through the world, and 


n. 
“Granville—I don’t know how to do him 
justice and at the same time censure him in 
so sinall a space—big, dark, sleepy looking, 
n- 


with two prominent characte os, his i 
dolence and generosity. 

To Dorinda their competence seemed un- 
limited wealth. 

She had never known an mg beyond 
the threadbare condition of “ahabby gen- 


teel.”” 

She had never fitted her faultless little 
hands into a pairof Jouvin’s kids without 
the consciousness of rusty linen coming 
about the seamns of her shoes, or the neces- 
sity of dyeing the suminer ribbon for the 
winter hat; never, Dy any possibility, had 
hat and gloves and shoes and fresh, cheap 
dress been attumable together. 

What wonder, then, that this visit to 
Edgehill was like the opening of Paradise 
to her blue, wistful eyes? 

Just a week before Mrs. Austin, the mar- 
ried daughter of the house, had come sud- 
denly oat of a decided pet to surprise Mrs, 
Jeremy with an eager outburet— 

“Mamma, I've an idea. You must let me 
have - way iu the matter; I’in going to 
invite that girl forthe time Lyna stays. If 
that won't cure Granville of bis absurd in- 
fatuation I don’t know what will.”’ 

“My dear Letitia,” deprecated kind 
mother Jeremy, ‘‘would that be quite just 
to the girt?”’ 

“Better than having the unaccustomed 
creature quartered on you for life. It will 
only be a foretaste of what you may expect 
if we don’t sucesed in convineing our son 
and brother that her ways aren’t our 
br gy I never was so disappointed in ny 

e.’ 

Yet she could not but acknowledge that 
there was soine excuse for Granville when 
she entered the store where J‘odie presided 
overthe glove coumter to prefer her re- 


quest. 
Dodie had the true pearl and rase in 
her delicate blooin, and she had gai aelf- 

ion enough not to appear over- 
whelmed at the ravishing prospect of a 
week at Edgehill. 

Bat when Mrs. Austin had taken her 
sree al nd oc mle mite bem P 
were clap eefu Mager er, anc t) 
danced tlike 4 sdnbeaun rough a narrow 
aisle piled high with dusky fabrics. 

“Mortimer, Mortimer! the fairy days have 
come n.” 

‘“They’ve never quite left me while you 
were here, Dodie,”” responded Mortimer 
Jones, clerk in the silk departinent. 

But the light went out of his tace as he 
listened to her news. 

Something that had only been uneasy ap- 
eoeenr a on bis part sprang into quick 

ealousy on the spot. 

“I Suppose it’s due to Mr. Jeremy that 
you're invited,” said be with a vicious 
twitch of the “* piece” he was tulding. 

“Well, will you go?” 

“Will I go?” with open eyes. 

“Yoa couldn't be coaxed not to,” said 
Mr. Jones, torlornly ; ‘not it I took you to 
the theatre, aia and got you the—the 


corals you liked at Hanna's? ”’ 
Dodie’s bright head went up in supreme 
n. 


Yet there wasa flutter of trepidation at 
her heart that first evening at Edgehill. 

She had seen Miss Car yon, acd, witha 
woman’s instinct, recognized in ber a posst- 
~ rival. 

ressing for dinner, she hesitated over 

her scanty wardrobe, where her choice was 
linited toa black alpaca ora deep-bloe 
cashimere—the latter her best dress, which 
should have put it out of the question for 
her first pppentance—bot Migs Carlyon was 
in ber mind’s eye tall and fair in nolseless 
black silk. . 

In the shabby al Dodie felt that she 
could not outshine her, but there were 

with the blue. 
blue it was, and she was rewarded by 

© glance Granville Jeremy gave her, sur- 
Prise, delight, admiration, ail mingled in 
one, seeing which Mrs. Austin began to dis- 
cuss Ruskin and Stuart Mill. 

Dodie was y silent of course. 





“Oh Letitia, 
oe of rest,’’ protested Carlyon 
Piaiatively. “Art and philosophy have no 
Partin the sum and substance of my ex- 


thought you proinised me | 


sstence for the next seven Gaya. Miss Win- | 


pone to Dodie, “did you do that exquisite 
cenheoidery yourself? Would it be asking 
maak 0 ahow me how ?” 


} 


I 


, pees we Resgelt guna, and ae Na 
sense gratitude hout 
nowing » while Letitia, knowing her 
friend’s opin of needlework, as applied 
to her own case—she wan one of those 
women who have a higher mission, with no 
time to fritter away on the smaller vanities 
—looked first amazed, then a tritie abashed. 
“Don't try to use ine to make that pretty 
rl feel out of place, Letty,” said Miss 
lyon coolly, as they walked from the 
dining-room into the parlor, where mamma 
ae a onery , thems, tog her son 
resu! y enjoyed his even cheroot, 
and Dodie made friends with the canary, 
blinking s! ly through her gilded bars. 
“I intend to chaimpion Rae cause.” 
“You wouldn't it you knew, that 18,1 ho 
= wouldn't. The detestable thing is fi 
g for Granville.” 

*And she will make him the best of little 
wives; but don’t throw the blaine on her 
shoulders, please. Clever men of your 
brother's stamp al ways do choose such love- 
ly little women.” 


“Thank you, Miss Carl . Listeners oo 
yw yo some of themselves af- 
r Rad 


And Granville rose lazily from the deep 
shadows of his mother's chair, to join 
Dodie, and apparently forget all other 

nce in looking down upon her roseleaf 


Mrs. Austin felt herself hopelesaly out- 
generaled in the very first tilt of her cam- 


Pkeal 

izing her designs, sheer obstinacy 
would e her brother pursue his own 

80 like a wise little woman, she r nized 
1g defeat and resolved to inake the of 
t. 


After the first edge of the excitement wore 
off, time Grange’ a trifle heavily with 
Dodie. 

There were none of the merry making 
which she had expected to participate in, no 
gallant young men to breathe the essencs 
of devotion iu looks and tones. 

Edgehill was never a Bay place, and this 
was the Lenten season, but to Dodie Lent 
meant no more than the remainder of the 

r. 

There was a diversion one evening when 

the choir of St. Stephen's came to practice 


at Edgehill. 

Dodie's appreciation of music was limited, 
but she was keenly alive to the fact that 
her best dress had suffered from constant 
wear. 

For once Mrs. Austin really sympa- 
thized 


She had no wish to poses the future 
Mrs. Jeremy in crumpied cashmere, that 
had a greuse-spot on the sleeve and a tear 
in the ounce. 

“[’lh lend you one of mive,’’ said she, 
“No one will ever know.” 

But somebody did know. 

Somebody in the shape of Granville 
Jeremy had a certuin sensitive streak in bis 
nature shoeked by her appearance in bor- 
rowed plumes. 

Besides, a picture had been baunting him 
all day, a picture of Miss Carlyon picking a 
forlorn little waif out of the gutter, soothin 
it with soft words, and walking away wit 
its grimy little hand clasped in ber gloved 
one, unconscicus of his proximity. 

Were the scales really falling from his 
eyes and showing hiin the difference be- 
tween the two? 

He felt impatiently that he would rather 
remain in blindness. 

Dodie, with her soft prettiness and cling- 
ing ways just suited him; she would be- 
lieve in him, but Miss Carlyon would be 
for ever urging him to his best efforts. 

The music fell upon his perturbed state 
of mind, and all his disquietude was forgot- 
ten. 

Miss Carlyon played. 

She was to take the organist’s place in St. 
Stephen’s for the Easter service. 

It was the Easter music rising, throbbing, 
and dying away— 

‘Peace, peace! The suffering is over, the 
passion is stilled. Death is robbed of its 
terrors, and a radiant light shineth forth 
from the tomb. Joy, joy! Chant, waitin 
angels, the promise is fulfilled. The Lord, 
who was deud, is risen indeed.’’ 

“I never could see anything in Earter 
Day,”’ said Dodie pettishly. 

“It's all very well for those who can come 
out in new bonnets and spring dresses to re- 
joice because Lent is ended, but what have 
we to rejoice over who have Lent all the 
year round? 

“I never hear a word of the sermon 
through being so desperately conscious of 
my shabby bat.” 

“It would be a pity to lose that of our 
minister for such a reason,’’ eaid Jeremy, 
moving away. 

But when Easter morning troke with a 
Jer Fe glitter of resplendent dyes in the east, 
which the yellow beans of the sun present- 
ly pierced, promising to be pitiless to ever 
rust fold , of well-worn gariments, Dodie 
felt her soul rebel against going out in the 
well-dressed company that would issue 
from Edgehill. 

“AndT won't,” she inwardly declared. 

“On, dear, it he were like Mortimer Jones 
he wouldn’t expect me to.” 

Something took possession of Dodie. 

Mortimer never made her feel that she 
had said the wrong thing, no matter what 
silliness she chattered. 

Mortimer never asked her toa Sunday 
morning walk when her shoes were scaled 
at the sides, and when he took her to a con- 
cert he was thoughtfal to send a pair of 
white gloves with the bouquet. 

Thinking thus, a #quare box on her table 
suggested , Fear dire 

ut when it opened to disclose one of the 
daintiest creations of imilliners’ art, witb 
lilies-of-the-valley and field daisies.and pale 
blush rosebuds, mingled in exquiste con- 


fusion amid ribbons and lacs, she drew one 
breath which have been a vow 
of fealty to Granville and Edgehill for 
ever. 

“I don’t know howto thank oy she 
sald, a moment before the others, 
with Miy bell and dainty frond quiver- 
ing from the areh nodding of the little 


“If I don’t look pretty it tan’t the taut of 
the bonnet. Dol?’ 
“Pretty — very,” be said, in a grave 


way. 

Bonnets were not the subject of his 
thonghts, however, and a yond her 
as Miss Carlyon ded, certainly 


did not know whether she wore one or 
not. 
He saw nothing but the clear-cut face and 


shining, earnest eyes. 
“Will you walk with me, Lyna?” he 


asked her, and Dodie, — the third 
place in the carriage, was willing to credit 
_— for the moment with #8 much as Mor- 
mer posageet. 
But within the church a portion of her 
discontent came back. 
Mortimer would not have left her to find 
her own place in the preyer-book. 
Mortiner would not have been so absorb- 
ed in the music to have unconsciously 
round the glove she drop under his 
eel, and when a tall, masculine dgdre ap- 
peared with the close of the voluntary, 
eliciting a whisper of rapture from Mra. 
Austin, being no other than Mr. Austin un- 
ex ly coming on the scene, Mort! 
would never have lett her to be crusbed io 
the further corner of the pew and thére be 


er 

es, quite forgotten, for groping frantl- 
cally aftér the misused glove at the close of 
the service,and finding it hopelessly ruined, 
Dodie realized that the movin throng ja 
the aisle had separated her froin the party 3 
Granville joined Misa Carlyon at the gal- 
lery stairs, never thought of her; Mrs. Aus 
tin, with her busband de her, sup 

that Miss Winter had joined the other two, 
and Dodie came to a pause on the steps, 
aghast at finding herself doserted and the 
bright sky of the morning thickly overcast, 
with big drops of warning borne on the 


breeze. 
“Oh, m r bonnet!’ she thought, in 
despair. hat right bad Granville Jeremy 


to go off and leave it unprotected? Ifhe 

not meant toshield ber from all the 

a of life, why had he given it to 
er 

“Oh, Mortimer, Mortimer, a wouldn't 
have lett me so,” rose to her lips. 

*1’ll never leave you, Dodic, unless you 
send me away,” said a syinpathetioc voice, as 
asaving umbrella warded off anew burst 
from the clouds, 

“I tried to reach you before, but couldn’t 
for the crowd. . 

“So you like it, my dear? I thought that 
you would.” 

“Like what, Mortimer?” 

“Tho bonnet. 

“You are not offended because I took the 
liberty ? 


“You see, I knew ladies always wanted 


one for , and [ couldn't bear the idea 
of those Edgehill fols going ahead of you. 
I don't deny I bad a struggle, thinking that 


I might be helping the looks of the tuture 
Mrs. Jeremy,” confessed honest Mortimer, 
“but when I saw the way he looked at the 
organist as they went out together, I knew 
I'd been making a fool of inyself for noth- 
ing, and now I want just one thing more to 
inake 11.6 bortactly happy.” 

“What, Mortimer?” 

‘Leave to buy all your bonnets hereafter, 
Dodie dear.” 

And of course he had it. 

em 


* Deceivers Ever. 





BY HAROLD W. INGALLA. 





looked majestic and stately, like some 
memorial of a chivalric period long since 


[: the silver moonlight Brankesome Hall 
passed away. 


el 
is gaze 
mE, have done with foolishness for ever 


“Impossibie!" be murmured to himself, 
his hands on his knees, and turn- 
to the window, © 


now ;andans for amusement, itis here;’’ 


and his looks went to his book shelves with 


a fond, alinost passionate, gaze. 
“IT have conquered the base desire for 


such pleasure as she can give, and care lite 


tle for any one except what I can create for 
myself."’ 

And there he aat, buried in thought, lon 
after the purple clow of the fading sun 
had lef the earth. 

The woods surrounding Brankesome 
Hall bad silvered beneuth the soft rays of 
the harvest moon when Ernest Stanhope at 
last arose, and enveloping bimneelfina ee 
cloak, went forth into the stiliness of the 
night. 

* e . ” e . 

“Julie, Julie! where are you, child?" sa 
woman's voice called from the open door of 
a large inansion situated in one of the iwnid- 
land counties, 

No reply came, save the mocking echo 
sent back by the woods around, and ina 
minute ortwothe figure disappeared, and 
the door was again closed, 

Julie Maavers was the only child of the 
late Colonel Manvers,of Her Majesty's Ben- 
gal Infantry. 

Mrs. Manver’s having pre-leceased ber 
husband, Julie was lefito the care of ber 
widow eunt, Mre. Fotheringay, with 
whom she resided at Fotheringay’s Castle,in 
Blenkshire. 

Julie, at this tine, was a charming girl of 
nineteen, with eves Gurk as night, and 
chestnut bair reaching wo ler waist. 

As she satin the rustic seat in the thick 
shrubbery beyond the tlower garden,toying 
with the strings of her wide-briinmed bat, 
her aunt's voice came faintly to ber ear, like 
the tingle of # far-off bell. 

A rustling in the bushes near by, how- 
ever, diverted her attention froin tne aunt's 
voice, and the next moment there before 
her was atall young inan, who gazed on 
her fondly and adiniringly. 

“Ah, Julie, how good of you to come!" 
he said,in a low, eager tone, raising the 
coptaate hand she had given him to his 
Yes} and I think I heard someone aall- 
ing me just before you came,"' she made an- 
swer, quickly. 

“But you will not return to the house 
alreuly, Julio? I have sv much to tell 
you.” 

“No, Maxwell, not yet, but soon, for you 
could say #0 little in justification of yourself 
were ny aunt to discover you here.” 

“Hush !—never tind her,’’ he replied. 
“Some day, dear, when 1 have won « poal- 
tion befitting you, I shall boldly claim your 
hand, even before your aunt.”’ 

Julie's eyes sparkled for a moment. 

Then assuming amore serious ox pression, 
she said— 

“Ah, Maxwell, is it not a pitv that we 
have to wait? Our love is so earnest, so de 
serving of a better fate.” 

Maxwell Koden gave vent to an exclaina 
tion of pain. 

It was well that inthe darkness Jolie 
could not note the passing expression on his 
face, m0 ghastly was it, and so suggestive 
wo. 


“But, Julie,” he went on, drawing her 
closer to his side, “to-:norrow—to-night, al- 
inost—I shall be gone; gone to Paris, to uiny 
new situation ; and then, vou know——" 

“Oh, Maxwell, do not speak of it. I ean- 
not bear to hear of your going #0 svon 3" and 
she looked at him appealingly. 

“Come, Julie, your ineonsisteney is very 
charining, but it is also very dangerous 
You would have ine stay here and yvet-——”" 

“No, dear Maxwell,” she replied, inter- 
rupting him; ‘“youare wrong. But when 
you are gone [ shall count the days till you 
returo. Perhaps aunt may go to Paris this 
winter,”’ brightening up at the prospect, 
“and then we shall see each other for atime 
in ‘the gay city.’ And won't it be funny, 
Maxwell, have our clandestine meetings 
renewed, pot in the shrubberies and fower- 
gardens at Fotheringay Castie, but on the 
boulevards and in the Champs Elysees at 





In ages gone brave knight and fair iady 
may have dwelt within its walls, the one 
dreaming of crusades ard jousting lists, and 
banqueting halls resounding with the mnirth 
of the foeasters or the plaintive airs of the 
troubadour. 

But inthe daytime Brankesome Hal! is 
shorn of its glory; and in this nineteenth 
century there dwells in the chatmnbers of the 
stately mansion no inailclad knight or 
“ladye fayre,” but plain Ernest Stanhope, 
whose habiw of seclusion have been the 
talk of the district for miles around. 

“What a pity,’ said Mrs. Fotheringay, 
glancing at the invitation list to her coming 
Christrnas ball—‘‘what a pity that dear Mr. 
Stanhope shuts himself up so exclusively! 
I must write him aneut little note, that 
shall inelt his heart, even if he isa Blue 
Beard!" 

And Mra. Fotheringay’s eyes twinkled 
iwnerrily at the prospect of ber triumph. 





Ernest Stanhope sat in his stady engross- 
ed in meditation. 

A bright fire burned cheerily in the cosy 
fireplace, and cast a lurid glow on the rows 
of books enclosed in the massive cases that 
| lined the rooin. 
| Ashe sat there, gazing dreamily into the 
fire, the lines around his firm-set mouth 
deepened and relaxed again with the turn 
of Ris mental reverie; a pair of blue eyes 
fringed with lashes of gray hair, twinkled 
uneasily in their setting; and over his tnas- 
sive forehead, furrowed a little with care or 
trouble of soine kind, dark brown hair fell 


luxuriously in clustering curls, adding a 
graceful touch toa face whose expression 
denoted sadness of thought rather than 


i weariness of life. 


Paris ?”’ 

“Yes, dear,”’ he answered; “IT hope your 
aunt will come, but still J au afraid that if 
she does she will want you to marry some 
gouty old French tarquis, whose only re- 
commendation will be his inability to speak 
English and bis country chateau. A ver 
tempting bait for a young girl,’ he added. 

“Nover, Maxwell. I will never take 
suc a step,’ she replied with pride,not un- 
mixed with pain. “I prize my indepen- 
dence too highly, and love you too well, 
Maxwell, to be guilly of such Sagrant con- 
duct.”’ 

“Forgive me, Julie,” he whispered. “I 
was only indulging in an extravagant Im- 





probabilitv. [ know your heart is right, 
and that you will be true to me in my ab 
sence.”’ 


| Then they sat in silence, their bands 
| locked together, until at last Julie made a 


movement to rise; and Maxwell, clasping 
her passionately in his arms and kissing 
her, inurmured a farewell, and was gone. 

Julia slowly retraced her steps to the 
Manor House, standing out white in the 


| clear inoonlight, back tothe hurmdruin life 


that before had been lightened by her lov- 
er’s visita, but which was now, as she 
thought, to be eventies« and joviess, with- 
out pleasure of any kind that her young 
heart could delight in. 

How far she was mistaken in ber belief 
we shall presently see. 

* - 


* o 7 
To that delicious French retreat, made 
famous by its association with the crowned 
heads of France and its extens ind am- 
| BDrageous forest—Fontainebleau—we must 


| now transport ourse! ves. 
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Beneath sunny skies and in genial weather 
Fontainebleau looks a very paradize—a 
spot to be cherished in one's memory forthe 
brightness of its surroundings and the 
sacredness of its associations. 

Tourists love it; literally people scrawl 
about it; and yet the bualf of its beauties 
have not been realized. 

“How tired I ain, child!" saidan elderly 
lady toa young girl standing at ono of the 
windows of hole hotel, and gazing, with a 
dreamy expression, on the distant torest 
and chateau. 

“It has been a busy day, dear aunt," and 
the young woman; “but Idon't feel a bit 
u inyself."* 

“Walt till you grow old, Julie, and then 

will know what it is to be done up 
with traveliny. 

“J remember, when Plantagenet and I 
were warriod, we traveled tor about six 
montis without stopping. 

“] was just ike you—never felt tired, no 
Matter how far we had gone in a single day. 
but now, you see, it's all changed, and the 

rney froin London t» this place has coin- 
pletely ie me out. Oh, that dreadful 
ne ” 

And at the thought of whatshe had en- 
dured, Mra. Fotheringay leaned back on a 
hounge and closed her eyes. 

Julle stood for soine moments at the win- 
dow, trifling with the pearis that encircled 
her throat, and ever and snon casting fur- 
tive glances at the old-faslioned ring Max- 
well had given her, but of which her aunt 
knew nothing. 


Some honrs after, sitting alone in her neat 
Mttle bedroom, Julie's attention was at- 
tracted by the sound of voices issuing from 
an apartinent adjoining her own. 

She listened intently, for there was somno- 
thing in une of the voices that strongly re- 
minded her of one that she had olten heard 
in the past. 

“Come Eulalie,”” the yvoioe exclaimed,in a 
persuasive tone, “you see my position. A 
word from you would shatter iny hopes."’ 

And the tone sunk to a whisper too low 
for Julie's ear. 

“You have deceived me, Monsieur Ern- 
ent,’’ Eulalie replied, hotly. “I thought an 
Englishman had honor, but 1 was inis 

en. 

“You surely must bave scen and felt that 

AJ 


“For mercy's sake, bo silent!" her oom- 
nion exolained. “Ifyou speak I shall 
ruined !"' 
Julie uttered a foep groan, cold drops o/ 
ee, trickled over her brow, and 
heart beat with a quick, uneven 
throb. 
“Ol, do not talk of that, I beg—I entreat 


of you!” said the pleading tones of bis | 


voloe. 

“You know tt ia impossible now. No, 
no; Fey inust forget that vou ever knew 
me, Pulalic, and turn your heart to some 
more worthy object." 

Jutie’s countenance as she 
words expressed infinite scorn anu dis- 
dain. 

There was no longer anv doubt that it 
waa he; the voice was his, though the name 
wasthatof astranger; and, besides. could 
be not assuine any name to suit Lhe exigen- 
cies of the moment ? 

She hated him now; his last words to Eu- 
lalie had snapped the tender chord that 
had bound her to 
she that bis treachery had been revealed to 
ber. 

“Forget!"’ 
self. 

“That is a man's word. 

“low can a woman who has ouce loved 

purely forget it? 


murinured Julie, to bher- 


“Oh, Maxwell, why did you ask me to | 


love you?t—why did you take from my 
fresh young lile its beauty and its fra- 
grance?”’ 
And Julie, utterly overcome with her 
--_—ee back iu achair, and wept bit- 
vy. 


The voices in tho adjoining room were 
now hushed; adooror two was slauiuned 
violently, and then all was still. 

a — * - oa 


“Tell him I will see him in a minute—in 
five minutes,” said Julie, in a trembling 
tone, t her waiting-12cid,who had brought 
ber a note from a gentleinan below, 

Julie rose, and paced the room as if to 
brace herself tor the comin. strugyle. 

Emotions of the wildest kind rushed 
through her heart anc bralu,driving thence 
whatever reason and cal:npess might have 
lurked within. 

Please be seated,’ sho said, hauchtily, 
when Maxwell Roden was announced and 
entered the room. “You wished w see me, 
I believe.”’ 

“Wished to seo you, Julie!"’ he exclaim- 
ed, in an amuzed tone, advancing to where 
she stood. “Of course I wisied to see 
you.”’ 


“Well, now that your wish has been gra | 


tified, what else do you desire?” 
“Julie, are you mad? Has anyone told 


=a sir,and do not further decrade | 
yourself. 


You have Jost iny respect—as 
you oughtto have lost your own, if ever 
you had any—by your treacherous, uninanly 
conduct.” 

“Speak plaini,. = 
claimed. “You are hoi-tempered; but, re- 
member, a veflection on a gentleman's 
honor, eve, uttered under such circuim- 
stances, sas no oxcuse. Quit, then, this 
enigmatical speech, and let ine know your 
meaning.’’ 

“My ineaning?’* she cried,in atone of 
bitter irony, roused by hie haughty wan- 
mer, which she attributed to his hardened 
Hlth Wo 


—- 








heard these | 


him, and grateful was | 





heseech you!" he ex- | 


“Perhaps iny English is not so intelligt- 
ble to you as it once was.” 

“Julie,” he exclatined, “can you mean 
—-But no; it is tov wild a conjecture." 

“Do not say one word ‘more,”’ sbe cried, 
“for you cannot now undo that which your 
deceit has uccoin plished. 

“Ab, Maxwell,” she added, in a changed 
tone, moved to softness by the memory of 
her love fur him in the past, ‘it is all over 
now! 


“But do not—oh, do not—ask me to for- | 


get, us you bade ner! 

“Go, now, J pray you! 

“The world is wide enough for us both, 
and I will hope that we may never incet 

in?’ 

Sho left him standing in the middle of the 
room, speechless with umazement. 

Then, us it dawned on his inind that 
Julie had overheard his) conversation with 
Eulalie, he broke forth into a vivient it of 
passion. 

“Lost! he hissed forth, between his 
closed teeth; “lost by that girl's bedevil- 
ment! Tove her!” he cried, in the bitter- 
ness of nis heart. 

“Poor, silly thing, bow could I love her, 
when'’—and hiseye glanced towards the 
door through which Jule hud passed— 
“wheu she was to be had for the woving ?"’ 

oe * * * - 


“Julie, dear, I have just received a note 
from that dear Mr. Stanbope, actually ac 
cvpting iny invitation Iseut him tw iny 
Christinas ball. 

“Now, dear,"’ Mra. Fotheringay went on, 
assuining «a grave tone and countenance, 
“you must be very careful not to offend 
him, as he isa yentleman whom I—” 

“Spare yourself, my dear aunt,” cried 
Julie; “I will just bebave towards hiin us 
I shall towards the rest of your guests, I 
no have favorites, especially those of mascu- 
line wender.”’ 

And Julie flun 
been reading, au 
dow. 

There was an impatience and assertion in 
Julie’s tone that greatly provoked her 
aunt. 

That lady, like most meddlers in other 
pases affairs, readily believed ber niece's 
xchavior to be the outooimne of base ingrati- 
tude, and prepared herself to put down all 
opposition, and assert her authority. 

“Whilst you are under iny roof, Julie, 
you inust conform to my reasonable wishes, 

do not intend to force you, however; but 
I again express iny desire that you behave 
well to this——” 

“Then I shall not,” returned Julie. 

“T would rather stay away from the ball 
than have anyone thrust upon me whoin I 
do not care for.” 

Mrs, Fotheringay was s hless; sho 
thought she had gone too far, and at once 
bezan to beat a retreat, more hasty than 
dignitied. 

Julie,’ she managed to articulate, “do 
you think I—— You inisunderstand ine al- 
together, child. 

“You can, of course, do as you like, and 
speak to whom vou like. 

“All T want is that you will allow me to 
introduce you to young Mr. Stanhope, who 
is our next neighbor; and if you can spare a 
dance for bien? shull be delisted. 

“[think my requests are very modost, 
Julie!” 

And Mrs. Fotheringay put on one of her 
Inost appealing looks, 

Julie—quick to detect any change in her 


the book she had 
ed over to the win- 


awa 
wal 


jaunt’simanner, and well acquainted with 
' the various shades of her character—quickly 


— to cousider the walter at her 
eisure, 
‘But remember,” she added, “if you ex- 


| pect ine to flirt with him you will be disap- 


pointed, 
«There, now, auntie, if your scold is over, 
let us be friends agivin.”’ 
And Julie impressed a kiss on her aunt's 
rufiled brow. 
« * * * * - 


The Christmas ball at Fotheringay Castle 
was « county “event,” patronized by the 
Lord-Lieutenant and bis deputies, and 
most of tie notable luiminarivs in the dis- 
trict. 

‘The Duke and Duchess of Pultowa, too, 
were a ways present, along with their two 
pretty daughters, who rather liked the idea 
of being ogled by whiskered dragoons and 
rising youny barristers, 

The day caine; the guests were in excel- 
lent humor with themselves and each 
other, and over the whole scene sweetly 
hovered the siniles of Mrs, Fotheringay. 


“Your niece is conspicuous by her ab- | 


sence to-night,’’ whispered his Grace of Pul- 
towa to Mrs. Fotueringay, afer the first 
dance. 

“Dear me, I thoughtI saw her a few 
seconds azo,” replied Mra, Fotheringay, be- 
coining alarined lest Julie might have put 
her threat to absent herself from the balls 
into execation. 

“I am sure Stanhope 


grieved at her absence. He is the picture of 


/inisery just now,"’ said the Duke, with a 


sinile. 
“If vou will excuse me fora moment I 
shall try and find where Julie has gone to, 


, as 1 do not see her in the room.” 


And so aaving, Mrs. Fotheringay tripped 
off on her delicate mission. 

“Pretty woman, that,”’ inused his Grace, 
making an inward on between the 
shapely form of Mrs. Fotheringay and the 
lusty woman who shared bis 
his yout. 

A few minutes, and Mrs, Fotheringay re- 
turned, and with her was her niece. 

Julie looked a perfect specimen of an 
English girl. 

The figure was finely rounded and not 


10ners and 


| too slim; her countenanoe, generally pale, 
| Was now flushed by excitement or some 


black 
other cause, and her flashing eyes 
were unusually brilliant and resticas. 

She was dreased in white sutin, relieved 
| with pink roses and blue viviets, and 
| looked charming in ber simple yet elegant 
, attire. 

«You arenot engaged, 1 hope, for the 

| next dance?" inquired the Duke. . 

“I bave reserved it for the Marquis," re- 
plied Julie. “Iamesorry my card is filied 

up.’ 

| ‘The Duke was charined. 

| ‘This wasadiversion in his son's favor, 

| and as bis Grace was about to express his 


satisfaction, the young Marquis came up 
and claimed Julie for the dance. 

After the waltz was done, Julie, taking 
advantage of her aunt's absence, and being 
| heartily tired of the ball, fled to the oon- 
servatory by aprivate door in the ball- 
room, 

The fragrance of the air and its delicious 
coolness gratified her wearied senses after 
“the stifling atmosphere she had just escaped 
froin, and she was on the point of congratu- 
lating herself on the successin! retreat, 
when ayoung inan advancing froin the 
other end of the building attracted ber at- 
tention. 

“Julie!” he murmured, before her tongne 
could frame utterance ; and taking her deli- 
cate white hands into his, he ¢ into her 
hal f-averted tace. 

“Maxwell, you here!" she managed to 
stammer out. ‘Am I] dreaming, or what is 
wrong with me?” 

And as she spoke she snatched her hand 
from his grasp, and pressed her brow. 

“Jule,” he cried, “is there——” 

“Oh, Maxwell,”’ she cried “~~ in a plead- 
ing tone, “ean you forgive ine for what has 





| 
| “My darling,” he said, “I freely forgive 


happenel? I was so grieved at, asI thought 
thou, of losing your love through no fault 
of mine.”’ 4 


you. Iam so glad she has explained it all 
w you, as I never dreamed of ber loving 
me—never, ny darling.”’ 

“But it was loug . Max, was it not? 
And she must have cherished her love for a 
jong time, till you came to the hotel; and 
h =" not done so, her passion, I believe, 
would have endured all the same.’ 

*Yes,’’ he answered, vacantly. 

Then taking one of her hands, he said, 
“And, now, Julie, that mystery number 
one is solved, there yet remains another to 
be solved.” ; 

“Well, Maxwell, what is it?” Julie 
asked. 

“It isa very curious one, dear, but you 
must not be alarined at it. 

“Tain here,as you do not seem tobe 
aware, on the invitation of your aunt, not as 
Maxwell Roden, butas Ernest Stanhope, 
the recluse—my real name and descri)- 
tion,’’ he added, with a sinile at the decep- 
tion he had practiced. 

Julie turned pale; but before she osould 
speak, Ernest went on— 

“You see, Julie, IT ain notso great a re- 
cluse as they imagine, and having seen you 
frequently, I grew to love you 80 passion- 
ately that I felt I would never have rest till 
you were mine. 

“Then I reinombered that you, perhaps, 
would be prejudiced against me from what 
you had heard of iny conduct, and soT as- 
suined the character of Maxwell Roden, the 





is very much , 


poor young man, that I might wia your 
noble love. 

“And now, dearost, if yow are satisfied 
with iny explanation, let us return to the 
ball-room, or we shall assuredly be 
inissed,"’ 


Julie was still silent, but love is its own | 


interpreter, and Eruest was content with 
her sinile. 
* * * * * ® * * 


“My dear Mrs. Fotheringay,”’ said Ernest 
Stanhope to that lady, alter ali the guests 
had departed, “I knew long ago that you 
wished ine to marry your niece, and teeling 
honored by.your desire, I determined to 
win her in inyown way. have dune so. 
We wave bad many peraane SOLE BOFTOWS; 
but tue later are all gone now,and my 
daring bere has promised to take care of 
Brankesoue ive ine. Weonly await your 
approval.” 

Mrs, Fotheringay, after delivering herself 
of a long-winded oration, in whici ber own 
tact and foresight were abundantly lauded, 
¥4ve her consent w the union. 
| “You see, auntie,” said Julie, laughing 
prettily, *Wnat I said was quite true; ‘Meu 
ure deceivers ever.’ ”’ 

Next Christinas Eve, Mr. and Mrs. Ern- 
est Stanhope, of brankesoue Manor, gave a 
| rand ball at their own mansion. 

ES 

ALL ON ONE TREE.—Most of the writers 

of the Middle Ages believed that cinnamon, 
ginger, cloves, and nutmegs are the pro- 
| duce of the same tree; that the bay, the tig- 

tree, eagles and seui-sxins afford protection 
_froia ligutning: and thatthe use of bitter 
almonds i an effectual guard against intox- 
ication. ‘Two fallaciesare attached to the 
herb basil. One writer declared that it pro- 
paxated scorpions, while another asserted 
that it was an antidote to the sting of tiese 

Insects. One great authority, states that an 

Ivy cup has the property of separa ing wine 
trom water, the former soaking through, 
| but the latter remaining. Another 6 wrote 
that cucumbers had the power of killing by 
their natural cold; and yet another stuted 
that no @nake can endure the shade of an 
ush-tree. 

re 

TE largest ship in the world is the Great 
Eustern. She is 630 feet long, 83 feet broad 
and 60 feet deep, being 22,927 tons builder's 
18,915 groas and 23,344 net register. She 
was built at Millwall, on the Tuames, aud 
waa launched January 81, 1857. 


POWERS OF A QUEEN. 


HE Queen alone can create a 

7 onet, or knigita, and conten privilemes 
upon private persuna, 

She alone can erect cor porotions, and raise 





| ries and other chureh offices. 


| 


and regulate fleets and arm thoug 
under such restriction retating to the —-* 
riation and expenditure of money as make 
t impossible for ber to exercise her wer 
to the detriment of English liberty. Bae te 
the head of the church; she convenes and 
dissolves all ecclesiastical synods and con. 
vocations, and norninates to vacant Bishop- 


She sends Atnbassadors to foreign Sta 
receives Ambassadors at hone, makes 
treaties and alliances, and declares war and 
peace, though her power in these respects 
also is in a large degree limited by the 

»wer of Parliainent to enact or reject such 

aws as nay be necessary t make it effect. 

ive. Previous to the revolution of 1688, the 
government of England was mainly carried 
on by virtue of what was called royal 
prerogative, that is, by the King in person 
with the advice of Ministers appointed b 
himnself, who were only penpeatiole to the 
sovereign for their inanagement of public 
affairs. 

One of the results, however,of that revoly- 
tion was the trunsfer of the wer of the 
State trom the Crown to the House of Com- 
inons, 

Instead of a Government by prerogatir, 
there wastben established a pr hig 
from whom all laws uiust emanate, requir- 
ing only the approval of the Crown asacon- 
didon of their enactinent. Asis well known 
the Queen appoints her own advisers, irre 
| spective of the wishes or approval of Parlia- 





| ment, and theugh popularly the Ministry 


| is supposed to possess the whole executive 
ower, no lusportant neasure is presented 

y them to the consideration of vent 
without her sanction and approval. It is 
pot, however, essential that all acts and 
meusures should be presented to Parliament 
through the channel of the Ministry, and 
Parliament may originate gnd pass acts at 
iis pleasure, subject to the constituticnal 
right of the Queen to nullify them by her 
veto, 

The Queen can convene Parliament and 
terminate its sessions at will. There have 
been but two instances in which the Lords 
and Commons bave met by their own 
authority, namely, previous to the restora- 
tion of Charles 1I1., and at the revolution in 
1688. 





There is one contingency, however, nu 
which, under authority of law, Parliament 
may meet without sunmunons. It was pro- 
vided inthe reign of Anne that in case 
there should be no Parlainent in being at 
the time of the demise of the Crown, then 
“the last preceding Parliament shall imme- 
diately convene and sit at Westininater, as 
ifthe said Parliament had never been dis- 
sol ved.” 


Such a parliament, however, by a statute 
in the reign of George III., can ey! con- 
tinue in existence for six months, if not 
sooner dissolved. This, then, is the power 
of the Queen. 

She may, with the advice of her ministers 
alone, assemble, prorogue, and dissolve 
Parliament, declare war, contirm or disallow 
the acts of Colonia) Legislatures, give effect 
to treaties, extend the teri of patents,grant 
charters of incorporation to companies or 
mnunieipal bodies, create ecclesimstical dis- 
tricts, regulate the Board ot Admiralty, and 
make appointments to offices in the various 
departinents of the state, create new offices, 
and define the qualifications of persons to 
tillthe sume, and declare the periods at 
which certain acts of Purliament, the oper- 
ation of which bas been left to the Queen 
and Council,shall be enforced. With regard 
to the expenditure of money, it is express! 
provided in the act of settlement, to whic 
refference hus been made,that money levied 
for the use of the Crown without grant of 
Parliament is illegal. Thus the Crown is 
entirely dependent upon Parliament for its 
revenues, but, though dependent, it has a 
direct control over all supplies when raised. 
The Crown, acting with the advice of its re- 
sponsible Ministers, is charged with the 
management of all the revenues of the coun- 
try, and with all payments for the public 
service. It makes known to the house of 
Cominons by its annual budyet its p 
ties, and the Huuse ts such acts or sup- 

lies as these necessities require. The 

rown demands money, the Commons 
grant it, and the Lordsassent, and no noney 
can be voted by Parliament tor any purpose 
whatever except at the demand of the 
Crown. No petition even for any suin 0 
inoney relating to the public service can be 
received by Parliament unless reoommend- 
ed by the Crown. On the other hand, Do 
person can lend money w tho Crown, or & 
any departinent of State, without the sane 
tion of Parliament, and all money transac 
tions between the Bunk of England and tbe 





Treasury are prot riggs’ A forbidden. : 
Commons, of course, have the power © 
| withholding supplies, but only once 

| 1734) since the revolution of 1638 bas 

| power been exercised. 


_——— 
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THE la library is the Biblictheqy 
National, in Paris, founded by Louis X ¢ 
_ it contains 1,400,000 volumes, 300,000 pain 
phlets, 175,000 inanuseripts. 300,000 = 
and charts, and 150,000 ooims and_ ee 
The collection of engravings exceeds .- ; 
000, contained in some 10,000 volumes. ‘ide 
portraits number about 10,000. ‘The bul’ 
ing which contains these treasures |* n 
ed on the Rue Richelieu. Its length ry 
feet,its breadth 130 feet. = largest eatin 
| in New York, in respect of separ® 
ia the Aston Aout 190,000 volumes are oo 





| ite Bhelves. 
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——WAR. WAR—— 


WAR on THe wasn-soner. WAR on FILTHY FUMES OF STEAM. 
A GOD-SEND TO OVERWORKED HOUSEKEEPERS and SERVANT-GIRIS. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS HAS ATTENDED THE INTRODUCTION OF 


‘The Frank Siddalls Soap 


IT HAS MADE A DOMESTIC REVOLUTION IX THOUSANDS OF HOMES. 
IT MAS BEEN DECLARED by EDITORS and HOUSEKEEPERS to be one of the MOST WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES of our Time, 


ae 
And the POST” now has the pleasure of telling its readers about its being « Labor-eaving Invention, destined 
to afford wonderful relief to over-worked women and servant-girls. It is as necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor. 
The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Ciothes is better and easier than the old way, and it will answer both for the finest laces and gar 
ments and the coarser clothing of the laboring-classes. It isa cheap Soap to use; and a few minutes’ time on the part of a House- 
fas ekor Gaal ont ter ce a ay! thst is mecomary to show the washwoman how to use it, and every Housekeeper should insist on 





its used one time CTLY BY THE IONS. 
eur FRANK SIDDALIS } and THE | JUST THINK! NO STEAM TO SPOIL THE 
SIDDA WA ASHING FURNITURE AND WALI PER 
CLOTHES never fails when the Soap falls into the bed ra ; 
hands of a person of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. DONT FORGET TO TRY THE FRANK 


pod of Refinement will be glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat | BATH, AND FOR SHAVING. It agrees with the 
way of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy, filthy way. | skin of the most delicate infant, and infants washed in 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF INTELLIGENCE. this way will not get prickly heat and eruptions and 


sutait th eta ate tae beet ed poms Boal oe di- | sores, which other soap often causes. EVEN A PER- 


SON OF ORDINARY INTELLIGENCE WILL 
TELL A PERSON OF HONOR. 

A Pa ney * to will on to do so mean a thing as to send | KNOW FOR CERTAIN that the long-continued use 
for an article and then not follow the directions so strongly insisted on. J of a ¥ that is excellent for washing children CAN- 





A Posey TO be gh Set eel Waa, eae Wall Inaboved NOT IBLY INJURE THE MOST DELI- 
ways are brought to their notice, but will feel thankful that their CATE ARTICLE WASHED WITH IT, no matter 


attention has been directed to better methods. how quickly it may remove dirt. 
agy- And remember, this Advertisement would not be inserted in this Paper if there was any humbug about it -wa 





HOW A LADY CAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY, 
where it is not Sold at the Stores. 


tst.—Send 10 Cents in Money or Stamps. ‘6 

ad.—Say in her letter she saw the advertisement in the POST” 

34.—Promise that the Soap shall be used THE FIRST WASH-DAY 
after she gets it; that it shall be used ON THE WHOLE WASH, 
and that ALL THE DIRECTIONS, even the most triffing, shall 
be followed. 













Those who send for a Cake must NOT send for any for their 


friends, Let each family who want the Soap send for themselves. 





Now by return mail a full-size 1o-cent Cake of Soap will be sent, 

POSTAGE vireo It will be put in a neat iron box, so as 
to make it carry safely, and 15 cents in postage-stamps have to be 
puton. This is done because it is believed to be a cheaper way 
to introduce it than to send salesmen out to sell to the Stores. 

Of course, only one Cake will be sent to each person, but after trying it 
the Stores will then send for it to accommodate you, if you want it. 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS IMPROVED WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 


EASY AND LADYLIKE; SENSIBLE PERSONS FOLLOW THESE RULES EXACTLY, OR DONT BUY THE SOAP. 


‘The Soap washes freely in Hard Water. Dont use Soda or Lye. Dont use Borax or Ammonia. Dont use any thing but 
THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. It answers for the Finest Laces, Calico, Lawns, Blankets, Flannels, etc., 
and also for soiled clothing of Butchers, Blacksmiths, Mill Hands and Farmers. 
4 WASHBOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TOC HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


wash-water in the tea-kettle; the wash-water should only be lukewarm, and consequently a tea-kettle will answer for 

euukananeae. Be sure to try the tea-kettle the firat time, no matter Be odd it may seem. A wash-boiler standing unused several 

days at a time will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which injures some 
icate ingredients that are in the Soap. Wash the white flannels with the other white pieces. 


The leas water that the clothes are put to soak in the better will be the result with The Frank Siddalls Soap, 






























ec ee cee SPI OER 
FIRST.—Di he articles to be washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard and rub on the Soay 
light! a gid od pone soled ay Then roll the article in a tight ogy as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for tron- 
Ay = in the bottom of the tub under the water, and so on until all the pieces have the Soap rub on them and arc 

up. 














en go away for twenty minutes to one hour, and le the Soap do ils work. 
NEXT.—After soaking the full time commence by rubbing the clothes lightly on the washboard, and all the dirt will drop 
ont; turn the clothes inside out so as to get at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, or 
y will turn yellow; and DONT wash through TWO suds. If the wash-water gets entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and 
side little clean water. All dirt can be readily got out in ONE euds. Any time the wash-water gets too cold to be comfortabie, 
add enough water out of the tea-kettle to warm it. ' 
NEXT comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for the purpose of getting the dirty ends 
and is done as follows:—Wash each piece lightly on the washboard through the rinse-water, (without using any more Soap,) 
ont ooo that ail the dirty suds are got out, pe eee eee nape aa a ‘ ay 
NWEX water ither be lukewarm or col se scarcely any blueing, for this Soap takes the p 
iene ee the Paes the biuo-~weltr until it gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes through this my A blue- water, 
wring and hang them out to dry without any more rinsing, and without scalding or boiling a single piece, no matter ow soled any 
o the pieces may be. 


ssiosidildaheiieaiiibiainiioniae 








make wate and the Ise blucing the better. The clothes when dry will not smell of the Soap, but will 
a@mel] as sweet as new the be en tee cater, and will dry as white and sweet indoors as out in the air, and the clothes will look 
whiter the oftener they are washed this way. Afterward wash the colored picces and colored flannels the same way cs the other pi 
g@~ The starched pieces are to be starched exactly the same way as usual, except that a small piece of the Soap dissolved in aaah 
és @ wonderful improvement, and also makes the pieces tron much easier. 


Address all Letters: OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 
No. 718 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


THAT TERRIBLE AFTERNOON. 











BY ANNABEL GRAY. 
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ay, children, troublous days, when one 

and another—a vast number ff thought 
of together—had to go into caves and dons 
of the earth, very like those of old in the 
Bible days, for their religion's sake, because 
of the way they served the God of their 
forefathers. 

But nought of the trouble, the unrest, or 
disquietude was upon little Jeanie Couper, 
of the clanof Mckenzie. 

She wasa farincr's daughter, and cight 
years old. 

No, nota care hadshe, wandering about 


Tze were troublous days for Seot)ona, 


the sunny old homestead, or sitting in the 
shadowy barn by the side ot old Tib, with 
her five kittens, purring out hor delight i 


there in her bed aimong the straw. 

True, Joani« .eard her fatherand mothor, 
and Samuel, t....r old shepherd, talk by tho 
wood firoin tie kitchen, of an cvoning, of 
what was waking hec unhappy country sad; 
but it did not make hor sad, living her sun- 
ny childhood's dreamy life, 

Sometimes, assho hearkened, her beart 
would ache as over soine romance, as they 
thus told their tales of loss and suffering, 
sitting inthe rosy firelight on the cbilly 
epring evenings, whenthey all met for a 
littlo time in the genial glow to chat and en- 
joy ono another's society—her futher, imo- 
ther, Sainuol, her brotber Archie, and she, 
tho pot of all. 

Sho ofton took her porridge of a mornin 
te oat it in the barn by the side of Tib an 
hor roinping faintly, because her mother was 
busy in the dairy, and Archie away early to 
achool. 

And of an evening, when the sun was go- 
ing down red behind the hill, her out-cake 
and inilk tasted sweeter there by her pet's 
sido than when sitting a lonely mite in the 
wido firoplace, her nother coming and = go- 
ing, and catinga little bit as she could, ater 
bor thrifty, hard-working fashion. 

Sho might not wait for her futher,Samnel, 
and Archie, because her mother liked her to 
eat hor evening meal before. sundown ; 80 
sho, ‘Tib, and her kittens, breakfasted and 
had supper together, while the days were 
smiling themselves into greater beauty, and 





—— 





of the building, where lay Tibby and her 


| family. 

Bat, no, it could mot have been her mo- 
ther, or she would or e left her to 
talk alone to ‘tall, men,standing 
like giants afou 


“Pusay, yi" she @id, and kneeling 
down by her brute friend, she filied her 
saucer with inilk, and felt it good to be near 
evon her. 

“What have we here beaides straw 7" asid 


that flercest one of all,poking and thrusting | 


therein with his sword. 
“That's straw~—nothing butetraw,’’ | 


the little faltering tongue, her mind fall of | he departed this life for a better. 


avague wonder as | whethr she was 
speaking the exact truth, whether she bad 
really seen her inether hiding there. 

But the soldiers did not detect her hesita- 
tion, nor, in the dim light of the barn, note 
bow pale her little taee was growing. 

Was the trouble como to them now, the 
trouble that had seemed to her so far away— 
for other e? 

“Well, the child knows nothing, that is 
certain,’ remarked the grin | r to his 
men. 

“Where are your fatherand mother?"’ 





ae 


| vel siya the lad isrun to earth; 
| must quit the spot this very right.” 


| ed, her hand tirmly 


‘Father's on the farm, and I don't know 


| where incther is. 


“] think she isin the dairy.” 

Of course sho was not hiding there, and 
leaving hor little girl to stand there trein- 
bling and alone. 
=-“«Well, we've no time t6 lose,” spoke the 
‘com inander, and the party abruptly lef qe 
barn. 


| Jeanie heard their horses’ hoofs strike all 


along the road outasl4é behind the barn, and 
then went, child-like, to peer in where she 
fancied she bad seen that blue skirt 
vanish. 

“My God hath sent His angel, and hath 
shut the lions’ mouths that they have not 
hurt me,” she heard a man’s voice maying 
inthat dim night of shadow behind the 


| straw, and her inether answered. 


“Yes, iny child has saved us.’’ 
John Couper atood, a dusky tigure, in the 


door-way of the barn. 
“Mary! he said; “Mary!” and she 
groped ber way to him, leading little 


Jeanie by the hand. 

“The Lord hath wrought a great deliver- 
ance for us,"’ spoke the farmer, ‘‘but Sam- 
and 16 
‘But lor where,gudeman ?’’ she question- 
closing over wee 


the ovenings growing ploasant,although the | Jeanie’s. 


air was still crisp and oold. 


The sunlight lay red on the rooft of the | 
barn, the stable, and old gabled house, as | 
| “But how isheto live? 


she mado her way one evening, ainong mia- 
pure and decayed straw, across (he yard to 
her feline pets, carrying a wmiugtul of milk 
in one hand, a saucer in the other, and = her 
apron, containing 2 good-sized piece of gat- 
cake, tucked under her dimpled chin. 

Sv she tripped along, clad in her simple 
blue frock of home-spun, a pretty, quaint- 
looking child, with fair, sunny curls twin- 
ing around her brows, and eyes as blue as 
our own April skies, 

She had been out in tho grass-fleld of the 
house among the daisios the whole afver- 
noon, 80 had not seen the band of red-ocoat- 
ed, armed inen scudding here and there on 
horses. now hurrying past the gates, now 
balting and peering in; nor the look ofeon- 
sternation on ber tuther'’s lace as he went 
into the louse to tind her mother. 

Her supper was waiting for her on the 
bare kiteien table when she went in, but 
her inetuer was in thedairy she thought— 
she didnot Know, nor did her absence 
trouble her. 

She daintily tripped her way along, ste 
eeen every straw which shone bright in 

he sunlight, in ber fanciiul, ehildish way, 
till a rough voice accosted her, and made 
her look up before she reached the barn, 

“Well, and where aro you taking that 
to?" it suid, and, starting so that she. opilled 
eoine of her milk over hor shoes she glanced 
up. to see one of those terrible red-conts 
who figured in those sturivs told by tLe fire- 
light. 

“To the barn—iny fathor’s barn, 
was her reply, in her pretty Scotti: 
80 queer, and not inal? understood by En- 
glish children if I wrote it. 

“And whoimay that be fort’? That red- 
onated questioner was terrible to look upon; 
Jeanie’s hands shook as she held the 
and saucer ; ac lor the oat-cake, her apron 
slipped froin undcr her chin, and down it 
went. 

“For me—'tis for iny supper,’ she told 
him, mustering what courage she could, 
thinking it was nought to red-onats if people 
chose to eat their suppersin their own fu- 
ther’s barns. 

“That's likely, isn't it?" 

“Yos, leat itthere to keep Tibby com- 
pany,”’ oe oy the Little Scottish tongue. 

“Ha-ba-ha!l" It was a chorus of laughter, 
and the child, looking up, saw ten or twelve 
soldiers around her, End she alene with 
thoin—alon », without father or mother. 

“Children and foolish people al waysspeak 
the truth,’’ quoth one, the fiercest of them 
all, stepping forward and shaking her by 
the shoulder. 

“And where is this Tibby to be found?” 
he asked, laughing uproariously. 

“In the barn; I told you s0 once.” 

“We'd like to see the lady.” 


“Tis only a cat,’’ Jeanie told him, pick- 


ing up her oat-cake froin where it had 
fallen: “but you inay see her,"’ she added 
—her very innocence taking away ber fear 
in part. 


These fierce men had nought to do 
with her father or any of them, she told 
herself, and tripped on before them to the 
barn. 

“Mother! She thought she caught a 

limpse of a blue gown-disap g be 
find the pile of straw ip tie dar oorner 


poaser,” | 


brogue | 


Inug | 
| burst into the wartuth and security of the | 


‘Lhe densand caves of the earth have 


been benored aforetiines by outcasts for the | 


faith; he must even take to them.” 


, take nourishment to hiin, for the children’s 
| nake.”? 

“It may be the hand of one of these same 
children for whoin thou fearest ;" and the 
futher stroked his little daughter's head. 

“Will my Jeanie do more of this anyels’ 
work?’ questioned her mother, a catch in 
her breath. 

“What is angels’ work, mother? I don't 
understand,’’ panted the child, in atone of 
| awe. F 

“Llelping God's people, and not thinking 
of self, as thou hast done to-night." 

“1'd like to do it, mother,” returned the 
little inaiden, the spirit of self-sacrifice and 


dedication breaking over her childish souk 


like a flood. 

“Nav, let nota hair of the child's head 
| fall tor me'’—a tall inan emerged from be- 
hind the straw—a tall nan of noble bearing 
} 





—and as her father mmade way for him, be 
placed his hands on the child's head. 
They were silent a little Bpaco, 
Archie entered by the barn door. 
“Have you seen the red-coats?’’ 
asked. 

“They have been riding round by the 
bouse; I saw them as leame from school, 
but they are gone now.” 

Then thefuriner and his wife led the 
stranger into the house, aided by the fast- 


then 


ho 


| gathering twilight ; and the children knew | 


| that they themselves were living in’ troub- 
| lous times, 

They stowed him away somewhere, 
Archie and Jeanie did not know where; 
then they sat by the wood fire, and harken- 
| ed for the clatter of horses’ boofs and the 
| clang of armor. 
| They heard tho soldiers return and go the 
round of the out-buildings ; they came and 


fire-lit kitchen; they went through the 
house, while poor little Jeanie thought of 
her angels’ work, till her heart grew brave 

and strong, though her face wus pale as 
death, sitting on ber stool, with Archie and 
Sainue) on the hearth, while her father and 
mother showed the crooks and crauuies of 
the old house. 

They were satisfied, and went away ; then 
the stranger crept from somewhere above 
stairs, and sat on the hearth wita thein. 

Serious, earnest talk had these four 
elders that evening, to which the children 
hearkened, especially Jeanie, in trance-like 
| awe and wonder, 
| Then she, Archie, and old Samuel went 
to bed, leaving the three others still sitting 
by the smouldering fire; and in the morn- 
| ing the tall stranger of the previous night 
| Was nowhere thbe seen. 

Of course Jeanie asked where he was,and 
if the soldiers were likely to come again that 





day ; to which her mother gave evasive an- | 


swers, and busied herself with 
work. 

But her little daughter heard her sigh,and 
more than once caught her looking at her 


household 


with trouble 1 eyes, sothat she wondered if 


she hud vexed her, and put the question to 
her. 
| “No,” ber mother told her, in a h 
| tone—or what she supposed to be 

barab—end then bade Ee t go to her 


irsh 


play. 


So ahe spent good part of the days which in hiding 


| linger nor stay—in those days when railway 





We dare not | 


‘startled child down the stairs again, into 








the return of cld Samuel,-marking how the 
| sunshine and the shadows lay on the dis- 
, tant hillsand bow the day was dying awcy 


ratber 


It wasa long journey—they must not 


speed was unknown. 

Mary Couper’s cheeks blanched 

deadly paleness, when she received 
tidinys from the trusty messenger, 
sent Jeanie to call her father froin 
sleep-pen. 
“The Lord is mighty and over all, we 
must e’en trust Him,” the child heard her 
father aay, as the two talked together, and 
her mother madereply : 

“And, maybe, the child will not be 
tried,”’ in a tone which filled her poor little 
heart with a strange trembling. 

“Jeanie, my child, Jeanie,” said her mo- 
ther, presently, assbe waa playing with the 
kittens on the ,and trying to make 
herself believe that she was not the child 
her mother meant who might not be tried, 
‘can I trust you witha secret, which you 
will guard with your life?" ‘ 

“Why ine, inocther, why not Archie?” 
asked tho sinall Scottish girl, halfsbrinking 
from so great a trust. 

“Because he will not be here; he wil! re- 
father re- 


to a 
Sw 
d 
the 


main at school, till] and your 
turn.” 

“Why, mother, why?’ 

«Because it will be best. Can't you trust 
your fatber and mother?”’ 

“And where will Samuel be?” asked the 
pitiful little north-country veice. 

“Here, my daughter; but he knows 
naught of what I am about to trust you 
with.’’ . 

Then the child ge ve a deep sigh, and an- 
swered bravely. 

“Yes, mother, you may trust me;"’ and 
she knew still more than ever-that trouble- 
somé days were come to her dear home—to 
herself. 

Tler mother took her by the hand,and led 
her upstairs to herand Archie’s bed-cham- 
ber—a rausbling old room—and sbowed ber 
a trap-door, high upin the wide chimney, 
opening into a closet-.ike place, under the 
roof, used in former days for smoking ba- 
con, but where many a fugitive had hidden 
away from his pursuers, in perilous times 
like those which had nowscome, 

‘die, the stranger, Edward McCall, is in 
there, child; you must tind time and op- 
portunity to put lim food and drink up the 
ehimney, tapping atthe trap-door, and he 
wil take it in. 

‘‘Not even Samuel knows of his where- 
abouts, so, my child, beware, beware. 

“Should the red-coats come, tell no false- 
hoods; but do not betray his hiding-place, 
defend hii with thy life, Jeanie, but they 
wil] not dare to kill thee darling. 

“And should they find him they will try 
to sinoke hitn out, then’’—she drew the 


the kitchen—“see bere is another trap-door 
in the tire-place, open that, and may God of 
the Covenant help him to escape. 

“Dost understand?” asked the sorely-tried 
mother, and the mite replied with panting 
breath— 

“Ay, mother, I understand.” 

Then ber father and mother kissed her, 
and departed, leaving ber in the silence of 
the golden afternoon, to wander through 
tue lonely bouse,and await whatever might 
happen to her. 


She was glad of Samuel's home-coining, 
after she had stolen up in fear and trem- 
bling with oat-cauke and milk, fo the Fdu- 
ward McCall who was in hiding and whose 
hand reached down the chimney, and took 
it up. 

Yes, she was glad to sit and talk to Svm- 
uel, to hearken to the chapter he, instead of 
her futher, read, and to hear him pray in 
homely language for the downcast, and the 
dving, those in hiding, and the fearful of 
heart, aud strange shadows seeined to steal 
out of the corners of the kitchen toward the 
firelight, the while, as if to hearken ailao, 
till her heart went pit-a-pat, and her hand 
stole into Samuel's, witha child's instine- 
tive clinging to its elders. 

Anon she crept away to her great solitary 
chamber with its secret, and soon to-mor- 
row had come, another caine crowding 
after, and still another; then the poor, 
weak, litfle trcmbier would have to be 
aay - and breve, and true. 

A dreainy beauty lay on the fields, slum- 
bering in the sunlight, a hush was in the 
house, with its wee mistress flitting here 
and there, now at her house-wifely duties, 
now playing with her kittens. 






= ee, _— —- - > ae 
followed playing with Tipby in the shady “I eu he’s where they hid 
old eC Callceties among the daisies | lisped t little trembling tongue. him.” 
in the field, a wondering, puzsied little | “And where's that?"—the impet 
inaiden, from ‘whom was fast pe bis sword-iilt, as he ques. 
gliding a ° ' ror wu ’ 
It the ger was gone, then for whom ‘Trrustet father's and mother’s 9. 
| were these indaaap ot and oat- | cret. 
| cakes, and mugs of milk, wh her mo-| ‘Then you own to their having a 
mysteriously bore away ? —the soldier halfaciied at 
utt Fed-coats eume no more, and 90 | the . pws 
& mebou aN here 
aN caine from Kirkpatrick, | and w re 6 is wiust be a secret _ 
that John Couper’s father was dying. “Why? ; 
he would fain bless bis son and bis wileére | “Because you don’t know it.” 


Hany ro. 

‘Yes,’ the sunny little head 

sent as well. y nodded as. 
“Then you'll have to out with it.”’ 


~ “J “ ral. ib with my \Sfo—that's 
a ur life is no more than 9 
m . 


"and aWay marched the hand. 
sone, impatient leader, up the stai ~ 
ing al ase to follow tim. 7 = 

She stole like a very snow-flake, so white 
was shd, to the foot of the stairs, and heark. 
ened, while the sunshine laughed all away 
over the flelde,as if nothing so terrible were 


bb yoke ber kittens lea up and 
down stairs, asif wooing her tou game 
of romps, it seemed to the child as f she 
would never romp again. 
Her head #eerned to grow heavy ; was she 


ng 
No,a wild shout of “smoke him | out} 


amoke hin out!” roused her to terrib 
wakefulrfeds, whi heavy though see 
feet como |sying ng above toward the 
stairs. 


Nimbler feet aped to the kitchen, the door 


was slamined to and bolted, thunderin 
blows ling on it, ere it was wall 
secure. 


Another moment, the trap-door waa o 
a heavy fall, a forih leaping through the fire 
itself smouldering on the hearth. 

Now it Vanishedthrough the high win- 
dow, and she‘@aw him, Edward McCall, 
scudding over the gun] it fields. 

Would be escape? the poor little beart 
was panting, a@ she climbed up and 
vagiedmnim, when the door opened with a 
crash. 


“Now, give us fire, you little white faced 


‘““Nay,revile not the child,” said the hand- 

, “eur érrand is with the cow- 

ards who hide away, and leave children to 
bear the brunt.” 

Jeanie never knew what followed, for 
somehow her spirif gave way, and she 
fainted.  ¥ 

When her returned it was evening 
and Samuel weedt hone. 

“Thou wast inighty tired child,’’ quoth the 
old man, “and I thought I'd let thee sleep ; 
but thon mightest have found a better bed 
than the bard stones.” 

Then he tnade her havo supper with him, 
and,in the midst of the Bible reading which 
followed, ber father, mother, and Archie 
came in. : 

In the cold grey of early morning, a tall 
form stole up through the midst tu the back 
of the house, and questioned the farmer go- 
ing out to his work ; 

“Ie it well with the child?’ And the 
other answered in true Bible words: 

“It is well.”’) May she live to be a pillar 
ot strength ainong the people of God.’ 

Then the two wrung each otber’s hand, 
like those parting, it migb: be,till eternity's 
sweet meeting. " 

Dear little Jeanie, so strong and steadfast 
in her weakness;veeause of ber siinple con- 
fidence in her parents, and their God, who 
wasthus chosen for so mighty a trust before 
poor wavefiag Samuel or  faint-hearted 
Arch’e, lived to a good old age, and was 
wont to k of this stirring event of her 
childhood as ‘*That terrible afternoon.” 

Edward MeCall became a bright light ina 
foreign church, and years afterwards in his 
own jand. 

And inay not wee Jeanie’s mite of simple 
service be remembered, ainid greater d 
and brighter lights, in that all-slorious day, 
when sinall and great aliko will stand be 
fore God, who dolights in littles ? 

: <> <9 

Destruction oF Lire. — When the 
Southern Ocean was first opened by the 
discoveries of Capt. Cook, it teemed witb 
animal life. Fur seals and hair 
abounded on the coasts of Australia and 
New Zealand and on the outlying islands. 
They were at once set upon and killed, the 
slaughter being comducted without regar 
to sex or season. The result was _ 
total extirpation of several oe T mi 
saine resulta has happened at the Folkles® 
Islands, at Cape Horn, and on the Paci . 
seaboard of South Amorica. A vessel too 


pen 





1,000,000 skins from the Island of Masafuers 
at the ning of the century, an exp 
which no suvivors for future ae 


tures. The ‘same thing happened 
Suuth Shetlands. In 21-2 Pritish sealers 
took away 820,000 skins forthe two years 





he had taken her charge his dinner, sh- 
longec for the time fcr the next meal, and 


toward evening. 

Ah! there, there] 

A flash of something red by the window, 
footsteps on the porch, now the kitchen was 
full of armed inen. 

A pitiful, white-faced mite she stood | 
amony them ; what followed is soon told. 


“Well, wher> are your father and mo- 
en little maiden?” questioned one, the 
leader. 


‘Gone to Kirkpatrick, to see grandfather, | 


who is hs 
*““Jood. And where is the fellow they have 
here ?’’ 


: . ly, 
killing male-and female indiscriminate 
arid leaving @ young to die. The fate of US 
sperm ,whale niight furnish a useful — 
in the same Gitéction. It was once aba “i 
ant in the Southern Ocean, but |s — 
but extinct, from the very saine pase 9 
we have pointed out above in the case © 
seals. whe Wwialers observed its pert 
affection, andfound it — ear a 
and hor cab ae, lan & 

A few years of this policy ,added to steamnes® 
armed with projectiles of cunning aan 
trivance, and the fishery had & 
up as no longer profitable. 
- EN Low 

A DULL paanoeme. Costry esl! Bilious 
Spirits, Want of A tite, me 
| A ffections are pote yo Dr. Jayne’s 5a0” 
| tive Pilla, 
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‘Grains of Gold. 


Femininities. 








Tale two-thirds of all the reports you 
"ene is the seminary of all other inctitu- 
 ceep yourself innocent if you wish tobe 


wate who blackens others does not whiten 


nimeclf. 
Humor is the ‘oil and wine of merry 


greeting. 

All philosophy lies in 
and abstain. 

There are some minds that we must leave 
to their idiotism, 

It s but the little of man that seeth no 
greatness lu trifies. 

Want of care does us more damage than 
want of knowledge. 

A life spent worthily should be measured 
py deeds—not years. 

Superstition is but the fear of belief—reli- 
gion is the confidence. 

Virtue, like a dowerless beauty, has more 


edmirers than followers. 


The becoming graces: 
tlence, courage, fortitude. 

As turning the logs will make a dull fire 
vorn, so changes of study a dull brain. ° 


It is with happiness as with watches; the 
less complicated the less easily ceranged, 


Those who live on vanity must not un- 
reasonably expect to die of mortification. 


Experience isa trophy composed of all 


the weapons we have been wounded with. 


Though flattery blossoms like friendship, 
yet there {s a great difference in the fruit. 


How much lies in laughter, the cipher 
key wherewith we decipher the whole man. 


It would be easier to endow a fool with 
intellect than to persuade him that he had none. 


Adversity is the trial of principle. With- 
eutit, a man bardly knows whether he is honest or 
bot. 


When one hope departs, the other hopes 
gather more closely together to hide the gap it has 
left. 

The man who carries a high head should 
remember that the lighter the head the easier it is 
raised. 


When death consents to let us live a long 
time, it takes successively as hostages all those we 
have loved. 


It is a sad fact that it is much easier to 
have a hot controversy about religion than it is to live 
religiously.) 


Adversity has the effect of eliciting tal- 


ents which in prosperous circumstances would have 
lain dormant. 


If you would be known, and not know, 
Uveina village; if you would know and not be 
kuown, live in a city. 


Faith ! never forget it is faith, and faith 
only, that’wings wide open the door leading into the 
Gospel pleasure-bouse of plenty. 


Yesterday—The natural source of histo- 
ries, To-morrow—the mother of all mysteries. To- 
day—a Jeweled moment set between. 


Those are mock gentlefolk who mask 
their faults to others and tothemselves;the true know a 
them perfectly, and acknowledge them. 


An ambitious man-whom you serve will 
often ald you to rise, but not higher than his knee; 


— you might probably be standing in his 
fight. 


Keep your promise to the letter, be prompt 
and exact, and it will save you much trouble and care 


through l'fe, and win for you the respect and trust of 
your friends, 


No true man will ever ask of a fellow 
creature, man or woman, on terins however extrava- 
kant, the doings of athing he could not do himself 
without a sense of degradation. 


Let every man be free to act from his own 
conscience; but let him remember that other people 
have consciences, too; and let not his liberty be so ex- 
bansive that in its indulgence it jars and crashes 
against the Liberty of others. 


When any person finds it easier to sit, or 
stand, or walk, or sicep in a crooked position than a 
straight one, such a person ay be sure his muscular 
system is badly deranged, und the more careful he is 
—s a straight or upright position again the 

r, 

The great men of earth are the shadowy 
men, who, having lived and died, now live again and 
lorever through their undying thoughts: Thus living, 
though their foot-falls are heard no more, their voices 


are louder than the thunder, and unceasing as the 
flow of tide or air, : 


The real object of education is to give 
children resources that will endure as long as life en- 
dures; habits that will ameliorate, not destroy; occu- 
pations that will render sickness tolerable, solitade 
pleasant, age venerable, life more dignified and use- 
ful, and death less terrible. 


The instability of human life, or the 
changes of its eecesive periods, of which we so fre- 
Auently complain, are no more than the necessary 
progress of it toa mecessary conclusion; and are s0 
rs from being evils deserving these complaints, that 

*y are the source of our greatest pleasures, as they 
are the source of all novelty from which our greatest 
common pleasures are ever derived. 


When the iron wedge fails to rend a rock, 
a emetimmes drive wooden ones into the crack and 
mt © conm with water, which the wood drinks in 
~~ tee expansion by silent forces does that which 
_ wee with repeated blows could not do. so 
conn greatest force in subduing obstinate na- 
Senne & heart that absorbs silently the love of Jesus. 

beart can expend until every resistance is over 


two words—sustain 


Devotion, pa- 








P., lover has all the qualities a husband has 


Are shopping ladies apt to be called price 
fighters? 


Ready maid—The girl who is willing to 
be kissed. 


Tt is not safe to calla woman a weathier- 
cock, because she is a little vane. 


My eon, you ask who or what a nobody 
is. Well, my dear boy, 
all my boy, a nobody is 8 promineat wo- 
Don’t sneeze! A young lady in India- 


napolis burst her eyeball the other day while indulg- 
ing in that little recreation. 


An amorous swain ‘ieclares that he is so 
fond of his girt that he has rubbed the skin from his 
nose by kissing her shadow on the wall. 


First lady—‘‘Dear me, I never saw Mrs. 
Potts look so pale.'' Second lady—‘'Nor I; she's 
ey been out in the rain without an um- 
rella.** 


A Chicago woman recently told her hus- 
band that she had put her foot right down on his going 
totheclab. He glanced at the foot, sighed, and sent 
in his resignation. 


‘‘Women are so contrary,”’ said Blobbs. 
‘*I thought when [ got married my wife would darn 


my socks, and let ime alone; instead she darus me and 
lets my socks alone,*' 


The royal family of England is credited 
with being one of the most natural and unaffected 
in the country. The Queen's daughter always speaks 
of Her Majesty as ‘*Ma.*' 


It is asserted over and over that anxiety 
shortens life; but when a chap sees another chap feed- 
ing his girl sandwiches at a pic-nic, ishe going to sit 
down and bid his soul be caim? 


‘*You are as full of airs asa music bor,”’ 
is what a young man sald toa girl who refused to let 
him see her home. ‘*That may be,'’ was the reply, 
**but I don*t go with a crank.*’ 


A young woman of this city, who is in 
deep mourning, complains bitterly of the brilliant 
hue of the postage-stamps which she is obliged to put 
npon her heavily-bordered envelopes, 


King Cetewayo, of South Africa fame, 
has five wives, who bearthe names respectively of 
Umponal, Upswaro, Ungentiies, Unoxizcobo, and Un- 
cebeza. Unoxixcebo is over six fret tall, 


Sixteen-button gloves are said to be un- 
healthy. Wedo not know why they should be, un- 
less it is because they give a girl palpitation of the 
heart while her fellow is helping ber to button 
them. 


**Yes,’’ said the lady, ‘I like to have a 
handsome cook. You see, my husband's business 
keeps him out late at night, and there'd be no man 
in the house if the cook didn't have a policeman vis- 
iting her.’’ 


A Western woman named her girl baby 
after a noted lady, and wrote tober about it. The lady 
sentathick, heavily-sealed envelope, ‘‘not to be 
opened until the babe'’s th birthday.’’ It wasa ter- 
rible revenge to take. 


‘“‘No, ma,”’ she said, ‘‘Charles can never 
be anything tome mere. He has come out in bis last 
season's overcoat; and, oh, ima, if it only matched my 
new dress, I wouldn’( care so much, but it dvesno't, 
and we have parted."’ 


‘‘{ suppose you have heard that Mine. B. 
is dangerously iti?”’ ‘*You surprise me! I thought 
it was only a trifling indisposition.’’ ‘*Pardon me, i 
had it directly froin her son-in-law.’’ ‘‘O, be always 
looks on the bright side of things *’ 


A woman applicant for a position in the 
Interior Department sent her card to Secretary Teller 
on Monday, with thisinscription upon it: ‘*Name, 
Mrs. Blank; nature of busiiess, employment or star- 
vation. I have lived on air fur 17 years. Cun anyone 
do more ?*’ 


‘It rains, ma,’’ said Estelle, ‘‘and I don’t 
think I shall attend church to-day.*' ‘It rains,*’ 
said Esteile's ma, a few nights subsequently; 
**you had better not go to the opera to-night." **U, 
ma,*' said Estelle, ‘‘l can wear my rubbers apd wa- 
terproof,."’ 

A female child, 22 months old, was be- 
fore the Hecorder of Muntreni the other day, charged 
with larceny. The Recorder, going on the principle 
that ‘‘silence gives consent,’' when the charge wus 





repeated to the infant, sent the child for five years to 
a home for wanderers. 


Madame Aubran,the widow of the French 
author of *‘l’oems of the Yea,'' who bas just died at 
Marseilies, left a request that ber heart should be 
placed in the towh of her second husband, sud her 
body brought to Americaand interred in the tomb 
with ber first husvaod. 


Rev. Dr. Pullman, of New York, re- 
cently sald that ‘‘women are pot angels, but plain | 
human beings.’’ The doctor never made a more seri- 
ous mistake. Of course we all kuow they are not an- 
gels, but tocall them ‘‘plain!** We predi-t a serious 
falling off of the feminiue element in this man’s cun- 
gregation, 

When Queen Victoria entered London as 
a bride she wore a white bonnet, which conformed? | 
with the Parisian style of the day. Tou every ew | 
daughter-in-law she has presented a fac-stinii of this 
white bonnet, and the piece of headgear ‘or been 
worn by every one of them upon their entrance into 
the metropolis. 

While the wife of Mr. Frederick Clark, 
living on Cane Creek, in Cane county, Mo., lay dy- 
ing, surrounded by her friends and relatives, a tor- 
nado struck the building in which she was confined 
and lifted the roof off, and during the heavy rain that 
followed, blankets and coveriets hat to be held over 
the dying woman to shieid her from the elements. 
She died shortly after the storm ccased. 


An Omaha man, in danger of losing his 
house by the foreclosure of a mortgage, sold his wife 


| to her admirer for the $200 nceded to satisfy the claim 


time tit proceed- 
The sew couple 


That was two years ago, at whic! 
ing caused considerable comment 


| Mived amicably together until iately, when the origi- 
nal husband, having prospered during his period of 
bachelorhood, bought beck the woman at an ad- | 
vacce of $50, 





| about #0 feet, the string vroke, 


| the best family wedicine on earth. 


News Notes. 


Fuily half of Boston proper is built on 
piles. 

Flower bonnets and perasols painted with 
flowers are the fashion. 


Of 920,177 children born in France in 
1é4h G4, 227 were ilieg timate. 


The cost of a recent foggy day in Lon. 
don was §%), 000 for extra gas. 


Two policemen «constantly attend Mr. 
Trevelyan, the new Chief Secretary of Ireland. 


New gold discoveries in Montana have 
started an immigration of thousands of furtune-scek- 
ers thither. 

Governor Cornell has vetoed a bill per- 
mitting public offices in New Yerk and Brooklyn to 
be closed on Saturday. 

One hundred and fourteen thousand small 
trout have been distributed recently in the streams of 
eastern Pennsylvania, 

The amount of money Mrs Mason (whose 
husband shot at Goltean) bas received for ‘‘Betty and 
the Baby, '* foots up $4, 467. 

A convicted horse-thief gave a New Ha. 
ven lawyer a sall-boat for defending hii, and it now 
proves that the boat was stolen, 

The Collector of Baltimore recently drew 
a check for une cent in favor of a New York firin, this 
being the amount of overpaid duty. 

The latest of the many factitious foods 


now offered to the world is advertised in Eogland un- 
der the name of ‘‘Artificial Hunan Miik."* 


Seth Green is the first man on record to 
say a good word for shad bones. Sayshe: ‘if there 
were more bones In the food people eat there would 
be less dyspepeia.*' 

The trustees of Southbridge, Mass., have 
limited the shows Ip town this year to an average of 
one a week, ‘‘so as to reduce the temptation to fool- 
ishly squauder money.’* 

A certain princess, who has been living of 
late in the Chainps Flysecs, Paris, has eloped with 
her own footman, Her husband reached the station 
just in time to see thei glide out of it. 

James Russell Lowell is, as an author, 
intolerant of autograph hunters. He drops the 
stamps enclosed by collectors juto his stamp box, and 
tosees their letters Into his waste paper basket. 

The Chinese Six Companies of San Fran- 
claco have cunningly bought a ranch on Puget's 
Sound, where they will land coolles from China and 
bring them into the U nited States as called for, 

A French millionaire, in order to encour- 
age population, has leftaunual prizes of $1,200, $+, 
and 9600 to the mothers of the largest families in Paris, 
with preference to the poorest tn case of equality. 

Considerable excitement has been caused 
among Southwestern people by the report that Texas 





has issued land certificates for 18,000,000 more acres of 
land than can be found subject to possession under 
them. 


A cow anda small Scotch terrier had a 
fight at Staunton, Va., the other day, The dog fas- 
tened ty the cow's nose, and held there till she had 
killed him by twice driving one of her horns through 
hia body. 

The suicide of Dr. E. Ardis, in Louisville, 
was preceded by a solitary religious service. He saug 
ahymu, read a passage of Scripture, and madea few 
remarks in extenuation of what he was about to do, 
These were fouud fully written out, 

An innocent couple at Wabash, Ind.,went 
to the Postmaster to be married, The official was in- 
nocent, tov, thought he had authority in the pre- 


HEALTH 18 WEALTS. 
HRALIE OF BODY 18 WEALTE oF ica, | 
RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLYER? 


bi makes sound Gesh, str: . = nd 
clear skin, If you would have your feck he | 
bones sound without caries, and your completing 
falruse BADWAY'S SABNAPARILLAAN ME 


“estas cemetess of ieatedia ts of extraordinary 
rem com of ingredients t 

medical prope ea essential to purity. heat, . t 
and luvigerate the broken-down and wasted body-- 
qtick. PLEASANT, SAFE and VERMANENT ia 
ils treatment and cure. 


ann mutter b poy ghey ek complaint may be do- 
* r we Ser fa, ® 

ti tice Sures. Tumors i ia Eyed Bult 

* fr, 


Kheum, ‘of the ungs, Kidne “his 
Womh, skin, Liver, Y or Rowsle, etthe> 
chronke, or tutional, the virus of the + ae 
la the BLOOD witch supplies the waste, and b 
and repaira these he and waster tleues of the 
system. Bh 4 blood ts unhealthy, the process of re« 

Lf) 

e pa Resolvent not on! 

com pensat! re ¥y, but secures the he EY 
action of & of the organs, It establishes 
out the entire system Tunctional harmony, 


Ptr 
plies the blood vessels with a pure and itt v cure 
rent of new life, skin, after a few cinys ose of the 


Sarsapariilian becomes clear, and beautiful. Piinples, 
Bote +1 Blick Spots, and Shin Eruptions are re- 
moved; Bors and Uleers soon eured, ‘Teens anf 
{orien from Serofula, Eruptive Diseases of the Eyes, 
Mouth, Hara, Legs, Throat and Glands that have 
cumulated and = spread, etther from uncured die 
eases or mercury, or from the use of Corrosive Buabli- 
mate, inay rely npom a cure if the Sarsapariiitan te 
continued a sufficient time to make its lipression om 
the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active prtget pies at 
medicines than any other preparation, Taker im 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others require five orelx 
times asmuch, One Dollar Per the. 


ae + ty 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BPFST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE 
PARE THE SYSTEM A®@AINST SUDDEN at- 
TACKS OF EPIDEMICS ANDCONTAGIOUS 
DISEASFS THAN ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS EXPENDED FoRoriEnR MED. 
ICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE, 

THE MOMENT RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF 
APPLIED EXTEKNALLY-—-OK TAKEN IN’ 
NALLY COORDING TO DIRKCTIONS—P 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 

In all cases where aoe or discomfort ia expert 
enced, or Mf seized with Influenza, Diphther Sore 
Throat, Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, "Buleas 
Colle, Inflammation of the Kowels, Stomach, Lung 
Liver, Kidneys, or with Croup, Guise . Fever mud 
Aue, or with Neuralgia, Headache, he Doloreux, 
Toothache, Farache, Nervousness, Sleeplessne 
or with Luinbago, Pain in the Kack or Kheumatiam, 
or with Diarrhwa, Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery 
or with Burns, Scalde or Bruises, Chilblains, Fr 
Bites, or with Si Cramps or Spaema, the appll- 
cation of RADWAY'S KEADY BR ARYA 2 will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 
Perfectly Tasteless, elegnptiy coatea with sweet 
gurl, p rge, regulate, purtly, cleanse, and strengthen. 
RAI Wits PILLS for the cure of all disor lors of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidnevs, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Dine Headache, Constipat Costiveneaa, 











mises, and performed the ceremony in good faith, 
The next day came enlightenment and contusion. 


The highest price ever paid for a horse in 
England ts believed to have been paid by the Duke of 
Westininister, the richest man in that country, 
paid the extraordinary sui of $309,000 for an anlimal 
he desired to possess, 


What renders the threat of a great Euro- 
pean war alarining, Is the fact of the immense armies 
that are burdening Europe so grievously, The stand- 
ing military and naval forces of Europe comprise 
over 10,000,000 of men and cost an annual outlay of 
£564, 000, 000 sterling. 


A mineral spring in Arkansas, whose water 
turns as red as blood when confined in a bottle, and 
an vll-welitn Kentucky, from which flows an abund- 
ant supply of refined petroleum, all ready to produce 
a pure and brilliant fame, are among the pew wonu- 


| ders of the country. 


Two naughty boys in Toronto, Canada, 
tied a kitten to the tall of their kiteon Feb. 21, and 
sentitup, mewing piteously. When it had ascended 
and the kitten ~wae 


borne away towards the clouds, Nelther the kite por 


| Kitten has slace been seen. 


A long-haired Leadville man went to Chi- 
cago, and thasexplatucd himocli when the police got 
biw safelyin jali: ‘‘Well they told me that people 
would cut your throat here if you bad a» dollar, and 1 
thought it was one of them fellers that tackled me. 1 
had $20 In my pocket, and It looked as If he be struck 
me for it, 60 I shot him." 


While there has been some dispute rela- | 
| tive to th: 


politics of Jesse James, the murdercd Mis- 
sourt outlaw, th ro cao be pone about his religion, 
since Rev. G. W. Rogers, pastor of the Baptist 
Church, Austin, Texas, writes that he baptized him 
in 14877 at Kearney, where he prayed in public several 


| thines for his wayward brother Frank. 


Oliver John Kenyon’s house of Ashantee, 
Wis., originally had only one story. Wheao his son 
married he added a story for the accomnodation of 
the new family, auda third was put o: whro his 
grandson took a wife. He is now 8 years ob!, aud it 
ke therefore unlikely that tee building will be further 
heightened fura great grandson, though he bupes 


oe 


OEE 
If Nearly Dead 

after taking some ghiy putfed up stud, with long tee- 

timopiais, turn tu } p Biteere, and bave no fear of 

any Kiduey or Urinary Trouvies, Bright's Disease, 

Diabetes or Liver (omplaint. These diseases cannot 


resist the curative power of Hop Bitters; besides, it is 


cure, 
' 
| 
who | 


| 
| 
| Fevserand Dull Pain io the Head, Deficiency of Pers 
| 


n 

Indigestion, ryapepala, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Howels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the internal Viscera, Warranted to effect a perfeet 
Purely vexetable, contalning no mercury, mine 


erals or deleterious drags, 

BR werve the Sotlowing symptoms resulting ~~ 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipativ 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood inthe ead, % 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Dlagust of 
Food, Fulnes: or Weight In the stomach, Sour Eruce 


tations, Sinking or Flutterin 
or sulli« aun 
lDiuiness of Vi 


at the Heart, Choking 
Sensations when in a lying posture 


sion, Dots or Webbe before the ah he 


yiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 


Eyes, Pain ie 
he Side, Chest, Limts, and sudden Viushes of Heat 
Burning in the Flesh. 


A few duses of KAUWAY'S PILLS will free the 
| system of all the above-named disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
| Werepeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of discases aud their cure 
amoug Which may be named : 
“Palse and True,” 
“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 
“Radway ou Serot win,’ 
and others relating to different classes of Diseases, 


SULD BY DRUGUISTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Bend aletier stamp to BADWAY & CO., Ne. 8 
Warren &t New York. 


Sa \ulormativa worth thousands will be sent to yea, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dn. KADWAY'S Old established MK. Rh. K. Keneptes 
than the base and worthless Imilationsof them, as 
there are False Kesolvents, KMeilefs and Pills. he 

| sure and ask for Hadway’s, and see that the name 
| “Kadway’’ le onwhat you buy. 


SCURESF 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATIIUNC SPECIFICS 

In use twent peeae. Sue aes em ; te see 

’ 1 ww " am a 

nets Caeueend ite Cure (148 op \alad Tustrates 

Catalogue sent free. Humphreys Hom “eo 
Medicine Ce., 1 Fulton &.. Rew Yor 


AGENTS WANTED forthe LIVIA and ABD» 
VENTURES of the NOTED OUTLAWS 


Frank and Jesse James, 


lete and nffe 














Containing theonly comp authe an 
count of theaec Baia’ Mighwaymen. The lufeet in- 
Sormation about the Shooting of Seene. The moet 
vividly interesting ani «. ing book ever written. 
abere | - Rend 50 cents four rom prete 
eutas, and write quick for terms, which are very 
literal, and you ..8 make money fast. Kew is the 


| Paks De et-ias - 53 XN. Sevemth 54, 
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‘New Publications. 


“The Eleventh Commandment” is the 
somewhat strange title of a trans)ation from 
the Italian of Anton Giulio Barrili,by Clara 
Rell. In plan of arrangement it is rather 
different frou those usually inet in English, 
@ fact which by no means renders it leas in- 





teresting. The personages asa rule protni- | 


nent in works of its clans, the lawver, the 
acientist, the priest, are all there. 18 plot 
ia of no great depth or intricacy, and the de- 
scriptive matter is scanty, but the dialogue 
ia lively, plenty, and always entertaining. 
Asa good example of the modern Italian 
Sever tt is every way to be commended. 
The translator has done her work well, 
though fraginents of other tongues are sont- 
tered through the pages too promiscuousl y. 
Sometimes, it is true, this ls necessary to 
maintain the point, but there are — 
where they could have been Englis with 
benefit to the unlearned reader. Gotta 
berger, New York, publisher. For sale by 
Porter & Contes. 

“Health Hints from the Bible,” by a Phy- 
sioian, is a book that is useful, entertaining, 
and instructive. Its main object is to show 
that the resemblance bet ween the sanitation 
ot antiquity and the best ideas on the sub- 
ject toxiay is bs ot close. In doing this 
those parts of Holy Writ bearing on the 
bnatter have been grouped together in a very 
nethodical, succinct, and pointed way. 
Apart from much thatthe bcok has in value 
from this source alone, it contains a yreat 
deal in tne way of health hints that all 
shoul.” know. Price, paper backs, 50 centa. 
Biakiston, Publisher, 1012 Walnut street, 
Philadel! phia. 

MAGAZINES, 


That magnificent publication, The Maga- 
gine of Art, for June, shows no abatement, 
but, if possible, an increase in the excellence 
ot its contents. The leading articles, all of 
which are grandly illustrated, are: A 
Painter in the Streets, A Man of Culture, 
Queen Anne Plate, Alone, Narctssus—the 
two lattor being full-page engravings; The 
Great oli Fallacy, Glass Painting in 
the Fourteenth Century, A Kose Water 
Raphael, The Art of Savages, etc., ete. For 
all interested in art, this work can be cotn- 
inended in the very highest terina, Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, New York. 

Vick's Illustrated Floral Magazine, for 
May,ia fully as good ae its predecessors, and 
this is the verv highest praise, In the way 
of hints, information, ete., concerning flow- 
ere and the gurden generally, one nuin- 
ber is worth its whole subscription price. 
Froin first paze to last it isaltoyeTher praise- 
worthy. Juaimos Vick, Rochester, New York. 
$1.25 a vear. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for June, 
contains the following articles: Speculative 
Science, by J. B. Stallo; The Eye-like Or- 
gans of Fishes, by Dr. Ernst Krause, illus- 
trated; ‘The A ppointinent of College Officers, 
4 AA + donna ~~ and 

’ Experimentation, by Doctor 

Nisin “BS Car Saher The Zuni Social, 
Mythic, and Religines Svatems, by F. H. 
Cushing; Astronomical Panics, by Daniel 
Kirkwood; The Stereoseope, (1[,) by W. 
Le Conte Stevens, Illustrated ; The Jews in 
Europe, (1,) by Dr. J. von Dollinger; 
Chemistry in High-Schools, by Elisa A. 
Bowen; A New Theory of the Sun, by C. 
William Siemens ; The Future of Mind, by 
Peter Bryce, M. D.; About the Molds, (il- 
lustrated; The Introduction of Domestic 
Anitnals; Hydrodvnamics and Electricity, 
fllustrated ; The Cause of Tubercular Dis- 
ease, by Professor Tyndall ; Sketch of Chas, 
R. Darwin, LL. D., (with portrait ; Editor's 
Table—Charles Kobert Darwin, A Very 
Modern Reproach: Literary Notices, Pepu- 
lar Miscellany, etc., etc. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 

ISIC. 


ML 

The Philadelphia Musical Journal, for 
April, contains the following choice selec- 
tions of sheet inusic, arranged for the piano: 
Douglass, Tender and True, a favorite and 
Deautiful ballad; I’ Going Home to Clo’, 
on agra and taking song; Little Birdie 

ne, &@ Bong sure to please everybody; 
Maid of Beauty Waltz, agliding and pretty 
melody, and Sweet Sinile Sehettische, an 
excellent composition. We cordially advise 
allour readers to send for a copy. Pub- 
lished by William Nuneviller, No. 1300 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

We have just received a copy of the “‘Ver- 
dict March,’ composed by Eugene L. Blake. 
Tt is written in an easy style, so that it can 
be played on either piano or organ. The 
title is very hands ine, —n., por- 
tralis of Hon. (reo. B. Corkhill, Hon. J. K. 
Porter, and Judge W. 8S. Cox, also a picture 
of the twelve jurymen who convicted the 
essassin of our late President. Price, 40 
eents =F. W. Helinick, 150 Elin street,Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

i oe 
THose of our read- 
ers who have not 
yet sent for acake of 
The Frank Siddalis 
Soap had _ better 
do #0 before the 
remarkably Ifberal offer is withdrawn. The 
Frank Siddalls Soap is destined to have an 
immense aale, and as we understand it is in 
eontemplation to establish agencies for its 
aale all over the United States, our readers 
whodesire to aid in the introduction of 





what Is one of the most remarkable inven- | 


tions of modern science, would do well to 
avail themselves of the offer. Persons must 
not send for more than one cake, and when 
sending for a cake 
must not send for 
any of their friends, 
the rule being that 
the one whe wants 
the Soap sends for it. 
s 





“Presenting the Bride” Heard Frow. 


West Flamboro, Canada, April 29, 82. 

FAitor Saturday Evening Poo.—Your magnificent 
premium picture, **Presenting the Bride.** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. lam greatly pieased with 
it, and thank you very mach for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown It to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever seen yet. I think Tue Post an 
excellent paper, and will try to locrease ite list of 
eubecribers, 

Mas. M. M. SutTHn. 





Martin's Station, Ala., April 30, ‘82. 
EAitor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** bas eome to hand, and in good 
condition. Lam much pleased with it, indeed, I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and ther 
all unite with me in voting It beautiful. Will send you 


sume subscribers soon. 
J. W. Oxrorp. 


Lake City, Minn., April 30, ’82. 
EAltor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Preseniing the 
Bride, '* is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
1ai. to please the most fastidious. Many thanks. 
Mas. i. Fitcr. 


Currie, Minn., April 29, 82, 
FAitor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,** came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 








leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soon. 
Mus. L. HW. YOUNG, 


Providence, R. L., April 28, '82. 


ture, ‘Presenting the Bride, ** was duly received, and 
am more than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 
eomest picture I cver saw. 

A. E. ARNOLD. 


Point Pleasant, April 29, '82. 
EAttor Post—The premium picture, **Presenting the 
Bride*’ received, and 1 consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my frienda, and each and every 


oue of them pronounce it beautiful. 
LOvuIsA LanD., 


Reynoldsville, N. Y., April 29,'82. 
FAitor Post—I have received premiam, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Brife.** It far surpasses my most san- 
gulne expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subscribers for you. 








oN. L. BEMENT. 





Fort Washington, Pa., April 28, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. Tue Postis a splendid literary Journal. 
And the picture is* very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas scen ihe picture 


considers it grand, 
C. A. AIMAN. 


Camden, Mo., April 30, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,*’ 
exame duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed Itto be, Lwillsee whatIcan do for you in 
the way of new subscribers. 





W. STE Warr, 


Humorous. 





The acme of politeness was reached by 
the Nevada mining superintendent who posted a 
placard, reading: ‘‘Please do not tumble down the 
shaft.’* 


The English complain that leather is found 
in American snusages; and American manufacturers 
wilt be ao good alter this as to take off the collar 
belore using. 


A dog weighing six pounds has more 
strength In its Jaws than a man weighing 200, and yet 
men tackle hotel beef, while a dog has nothing to do 
but lick bones, 


A mar, who was having a new house 
bullt, objected when the carpenter proposed to put In 
abay window, Hesaid he preferred a white one to 
match the house. 


“Oh, give me anything made of beans !’’ 
exclaimed a Boston man taken sick in the West, when 
asked what he would have to eat. They obeyed, and 
gave him castor oll, 


The gambler lives on our hopes, the law- 
yer on our quarrels, the doctor on onr ills, and the 
clergyman on our fears. The millennium will throw 
all these peuple out of employment. 


Probably the finest exhibition of human 
courage that is ever witnessed, can be seen by inter- 
viewing the passengers on a western railroad train 
balf an hour after the robbers are gone. 


‘Are those stars which we see at night 
suns?** asked alittle boy of his father. ‘‘Yea, my 
boy.*' ‘‘Are the shooting stars suns, too?*’ ‘No; the 
shooting stars are not suns; they are darters,*’ 


Some men always look onthe bright side. 
Said the gentleman who was run over by the ‘black 
Maila:'' ‘Well, there’s one consolation! The fact 
that I was run over by the thing, shows that I wasn't 
inside of it!" 








ht is true that a drowning man will catch 
| ata straw; but the puzzle is, what does he want with 
the straw? Itisn't big enough for a life-preserver, 
and the man isin no position to cnjoy a cobbler, even 
| if be had one handy. 


A patient complains that doctors prescribe 


| more medicine than is necessary, The medicine left | 


over from a prescription is a dead loss to the man who 
is cured, and he cannot, like the old lady who found 
the box of pills, take it to keep & from being 
| wasted. 
| . _-— —- © —aee 
To get the best Cod Liver Of! im the world 
ask your Cruggist for Baker's, If not kept by him, 
it will psy to send direct for it. Prices and valuabie 
information mailed on request. John C. 
Co., 815 Filbert St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
A - 

@14 Geld Bought.—silver and Platinum of a) 
kinds, Full value paid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re. 
finer of ali Residues containing gold er sliver. 
| Fithert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention Tux Post. 


guage to express miy thanks to you for the beautiful | 
premium, I have received many premiums, but yours | 





FAitor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- | 


| all other professec remedies, 


Hatr. 


Madame Wambold's Specific tly removes 
Superfiuous Hair without injuring the skia. Send for 





cirenlar. Madame WAMBOLD, H Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. one ony 

Bariett’s APL DQYERTAIN 
rriestrrostromres |< tibrC URE. 





(From the Home Journal. ) 





A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY, 


AREAL SKIN CURE. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


AND THAT WITH SIMPLE NAME. 


Beware of imposters, pirates, or any old articles 
which now suddenly claim to be best, Théy have 
been tried and found wanting, while this bas bees 
proved a remarkable success. 

NO POMPOUS NAME. 

This curative needs no pompous or incomprehensi- 
ble title of Greek or Latin to sustain it, but its simple 
English naine appeals directly to the common sense 
of the people. And the people are signaily manifest- 
ing their appreciation of this frankness by selecting 
and using Dr. Benson's SKIN CURE in preference to 


Dr. C. W. Benson has long been well known as a 
successful physician and surgeon, and his life study 
has been the diseases of the nervous system and of the 
skin; since he has been persuaded to put his New 
Remedy and Favorite Prescription as a ‘Skin Cure’’ 
on the market, various things have sprang up intoex- 
istence, or have woke up from the sleepy state in which 
they were before,and now claim to be The Great Skin 
Cures. 


Sa Beware of imitations, or the various articles 
which have been advertised for years or struggled 
along, having noreal hold or merit on the public, 
that now endeavor to keep head above water by ad- 
vertising theinselves as ‘‘The Great Skin Cure.’ 
None is genuine and reliable except Dr. C. W. Ben- 
son's Skin Cure. Each package and botite bears his 
likeness. Internal and external remedy, two bottles 
in one package. Price $1.00, get at your druggist's. 





RELIEF for all OVERWORKED BRAINS. 


CAUSE AND CURE. 

Dr. C. W. Benson's Celery and Chamomile Pills are 
valuable for school children who suffer from nervous 
headaches caused by an overworked brain in thelr 
studics, and for all classes of hard brain workers 
whose overtasked nervous centers need repair and 
sedation, Nervous tremor, weakness, and paralysis 
are being daily cured by these pills, They correct 
costivencss, butare not purgative. Price, 0 cents, 
or six boxes for, $2.50, postage free, to any address. 
For sale by all druggists. Depot, Baltimore, Md., 
where the Doctor can be addressed. Letters of in- 
quiry frecly answered. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, New York, ts Wholesale 
Agent for Dr, C, W. Benson's remedies, 


Dar bO00s 


BY MAMTII! 
UARTERS ©F A MILLION LY 
sl TO BELEZCT Fuom. 

All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city pri- 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hos- 
iery, Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 
Wraps, Underwesar, Ties, Lace-, Gents Furnish- 
in Goods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, dc. 

sorrespondence solicited. 

Sumples and information free, 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” qmuiled free on 
application. 

COOPER & CONARD, 








OVER 


J. H. COOPER'S CASE 
His Sufferings from R 
and His aa 


ABOUT THE TREATMENT oF 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN 


a ee 


GLOWING EVIDENCE A¥D a rarp 
MOLINE, ILL., TO NEW YORK 
FOR TREATMENT. 


————— 


Those afMfiicted with rupture can take Mr. Cooper's 
inquiries as though made by and act ta 
accordance with their interest. He was se well 
pleased with his investigation that’ he Feocntly came 
on from Moline, Ill., to consult Dr, Sherman ai dis 
New York office, when he handed him & Rumber of 
letters, from which the following are extracts. 

Mr. Cooper was highly gratified with his researches, 
and took Dr. Sherman's treatment in full faith of be. 
ing relieved and secured from the sufferings he had 
endured from trusses and the dangers of 
ruptare- bd 

J. H. . ia] oll ie, ni— 
letter 0 ee ict test. inquiring m4 ie yor 
Sherman received. Dr. Sherman eured rupe 
of # years’ standing. He does not use the knife: ne 
operation in his treatment. His treatment is his 
pliance and Curative Compouns. His appliance tons 
treatment insure care, for ty case was a ee ee 

reatine » of ; 
one, and he cured me, Yours, ene SES Sarg 


JAMES M. ASH 

ee, = July 19, ei. - = MORE, 
urther particulars concerning Mr. ‘scure, 

as related to one of the editors of the oy pon 

lican, can be seen in Dr. Sherman's book. o> 


Mr. J. HW. Cooper—Dear Sir: In repl 
of the 5th inst. would state I was rented tr her 
SILERWAN November, 1877, and have had no troy. 
ble from rupture since. beltev nudging from 
length of time which hus elapsed, that che contre 
manent, Respectfully youra, WM. L.A 
Level P. O,, Harford county, Md., Pong Ae ag 





Mr. Hawkins is a farmer, was ruptured 
fancy and suffered from the long use Of trusses. » 


J. 1. Cooper, .—Dear Sir: Your letter hand 
You say a gl to know something of SHEE. 
MAN‘S treatment. Well, I will tell you. | have 
been treated by him for rupture. I muet say he has 
done mea great deal of good, Lam cured of venta 
on one side. I cannot say whether he can cure you or 
not, but Ithink if I were you I would try FR hy 1 
risked it myself, and Lamglad of it. His lance is 
casier than any truss, and more secure; w Dot pre- 
vent vou from working, but will make yoa stronger, 
and from the start keep the rupture tly in place, 

WILLIAM FifZPATRICK, 3 dvou we 

Boston, July 22, 1891, 


Mr, J. H. Cooper—Dear Sir : Your inqniry has bees 
unavoidably negleeted., Dr, SHERMAS'S treaties 
lias proved a success in ™y case, and | am confident 
of it bc ing a permancnt cure, His treatment consists 
of an appliance and a curative compound to apply te 
the affected purts; you will suffer with no inconveal 
ence from ether, Lean he«rtily recommend bis treag- 
nent to all who suier from rupture. Yours, ete, 
WILLIAM COLEMAN. 

Mt. Vernon, It., Ang. 32, bss. 

Mr. Coleman tsa farmer, and was treated several 
years since at the St. Louls office, 


Mr. J. H. Cooper—Dear Sir: Yours of Ang. 5 ts re- 
ceived, and [hasten to reply. 1 au 75 year old, and I 
owe mv lite, think, to Dr. Sherman's treatment; ae 
one else ever helped ine. [ now suffer no more, 
not entirely cured: can do anything withoat fear, 
llis appliunce keeps everything at bay; there ts ne 
ptin to tis treitment. T have gained over tweaty 
pounds since treated, Rupture isa dangerons afliie- 
tion, and sheuld be looked to in seasou. I would pot 
be placed where | was for §1, 000, 


Yours in on 4 
cv. JOHN ALDEN, 
Providence, R. 1., Aug & 1331, ‘ 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


and the only Dr. SHERMAN known to the public ia 
connection with the treatwent and eure of rupture, 
has now been favorably known for over thirty 
as the only successful practitioner in his 5 y ia 
this country, as thousands of grateful men and womesa 
all over the land, who have been permanently cured 
by his treatment, bear witness. The skeptical whe 
have heen victimized by unprincipled quacks are 
cheerfully referred to prominent men in this and 
other cities who have availed themselves of the doc 
tor’s treatment. 

Book, with Ukenesses of bad cases Before and after 
cure, is nailed to those who send 0 cents, 

Consultation days at principal office, 21 Brestwey, 
New York, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Veterdave 
each week, Branch oft a2 Walnut st. 
Pa., and 43 Milk street, Mass, Days of coo- 
sultation at branch offices will given on. applice- 














Rooks 23s ts. 





Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please say tchere you saw this advertisement. 





J. HARBACH, 809 Filbert St., P> 


A VALUABLE BOOK FREE! 











Baker & | 


& | free. 


| CT CLTGS RRRES EES apaae. 
“A Treatise on Chronic Diseases.” 


| Send for this book to the undersigned, a physician of 
large experience, endorsed by hundreds of leading 

| citizens whotestify to bis skiN. Send stamp to pay 
Postige to 

| Cc. E. LIVINGSTON, M. D., Toledo, Ohie. 

i 


- i 


STEAM ENGINES,BOILERS & MACHINERY 











Descriptive circulars and prices cation, 
T.R.SU PLEE, 149 Nor Third se, ile Po. 
Ma becoms 
ages Pair. 











Send stamp for cu- 
lara, The Adipo-Nutrition 
Oo.286 &. bth Pa. 





BEATTY’S Senne 27 stops, 0. Piames, 125. Fac- 
unnh ngs ay and night, Catak 
Gdtese DANIEL F. BEATTY, Weshlegten, NJ. 





samples 6c. 


(Choice Chromus, with name,in fancy case p~4 - 
t ‘ ¥ case 10c.Set | of ai 
| nO Vaxx & Co Cona. | German, free 


» Fairhaven, 


. UTOWATIC ORGANS. ONLY $5.00. THEO. | 
a., Pa. | 


lion to principal office. 
Tes 


We have just peblished, in neat pamphiet form, 
Garrone an printed fron clear type on fine 





the whole family for mosths to come, aay nothing tS fo 
will derive from them. Just 
T Jtheoks for 25 Centel Don't wit Be 












Saar 
Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St., and 8. E- co 
ner of Delaware Avenue and Arch 

Philadelphia. 


Street, 
FOUNDED 1784... 


Everythi of the best for the Farm, {vathO® 

| Country Best. Over 150 scree under Tan co 

rowing Landreth’s Garden Too with osssleget 
and man 

ri for enliure, ip Zags 
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EVENING POST. 





Facetie. - 


—_————_— 
“Drink,” says am exchange, ‘‘weakens 
he system, and strengthens the breath.*’ 
Bright's Disease, Diabetes, 

Beware of the stuff that pretends to care these dis- 
eases, or other serivas Kidney, Urinary, or Liver 
piseases, as they only relieve for a time, and make 

oa ten tines worse aflerwards, but rely solely on 
Hop Bitters, the only remedy that will surely and 
permanertly cure you. It destroys and removes the 
cause of disease 80 effectually that It never returns, 


Recent boarding house statistics lead to 
she conclusion that butter was invented by Mr.Stroug, 
of ancient Greece, 

Many a merchant of brilliant faculties 
bas been stricken down in career by paralysis of his 
perres, ani is left out in the race of life. Such un- 
fortunates should be treated with Dr. Benson's Cel- 
eryand Chamomile Pills, Restoration is probable. 


Why will the postage-stamp never be- 
come familiar with the alphabet? Because it is al- 
ways getting stuck on a letter. 


Druggists say that Lydia E, Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound isthe best remedy for temaice 
weakness that they ever beard of, for it gives univer- 
sal satisfaction, Send to Mrs, Lydia E. Pinkham, 23 
Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pamphiets. 

“Lie! well, I guess he does lie !’’ said his 
neighbor Jones. ‘*Why, he*sso fond of lying, that 
be won't let a clock strike right in his house,’** 

NEBVOUS DEBILITY and weakness, ‘Wells’ 
Health Renewer*’ is greatest remedy. Druggists, §1. 

If nature puts a wart on a man’s nose, it 
is placed where she wants it, and not where it will 
help hold his spectacles, 


STINGING irritation, inflammation, all Kidney 
Complainsa, cured by ‘*‘Buchupaiba.'’ §1. per bottle, 


Happy is the father whose children are so 
young that he can delude them into the belief that the 
processivn is all there is of the circus, 


DON’T DIE in the house. Ask Druggists for 
**Rough on Kats, mice, woasels, lic, 


A STARTLING SENSATION 


Nature’s Last Secret! 


Another Revolution! 


Of interest te every reader of this 
paper, whe appreciates merit, 
beanty and sterling value. 


Ty all ages Ginmonds here been the moet precious 
among precious stones. Modern invention, however, has just 
uced an imitation so marvelously perfect that expert ) 

il to detect the difference. Why pay a fabulous price for a 
mon! when a perfect substitute can be had for scthing? The 
new diamonds are worn universally ia Europe, and their reputa- 
tien is bh ing rapidly estab ished here. 

sTbe imitations are called Diamante Brillianta Ga 
perfect & ms, aud all eet in SOLID GOLD. They are mounted. set, 
wearand look like genuine diamonds The best full to detect 
the imitation from the real; they are iy—are 
worn in the best society and are really the only perfect substitute 
ever produeed, as they possess ali the rurity. brilllaney and 
penetrating lustre peculiar to old mine diamonds of the first 
water We are sending out hundreds of them daily, and could 
B11 « volume with the candid expressions of -urprise and deticht 
@f recipien's, from Maine to Califoruia. The iJiustrations below 
Give an accurate outline of the style of setting the 


WONDERFUL NEW DIAMONDS 
= | : 




















We use but two sices of 
Gat ring, each I-baret sme, the sted 2- 

peony goods, hut are sold in Phiiadeiphia for $6 to 815 each. 
a ‘sell Diamante Brilliante, but ure them asa Pre- 
num for the Post. We are umtitious to secure the ‘argest subserip- 
bo hag tu the country ; and we propose to work for it. speud m 
pd aod usc every honorable means to sttein our cbjeet. Wit 
such expensive jums we lose money on the first year's sub- 
ou © ; and if we fil w do all we promise and give s premium, 
on aant oe weeny the expectations of our a 

. ay,e @cxt year we ‘t ex we 
me member of the Post family. . wees i 
ant have studied the premium problem thoroughty, and we offer 
that ante Urilliant Prem dently beil-s ing 
om sabsoribers who receive them ~{l) not only hi lp us get others. 
pt hue Our patrons for weay vears. The new diamonds 
wth pee, money and are worth more than Gny premium «ver 
Uelore, for every subscriver is really getuug 


TEN DOLLARS FOR NOTHING 


e mean business sod can’ e 
hr te 
Phe ne mera reve pt ree doliars we to pe 
the rday onal en ent FelonSe See, aad way one 
¢ warrant them to be solid (peither 

Brag OMe or vinted), and guaranies thet ra 

ry. Aeclub twe sruccrivers to The. ‘est. one year, 
a by @4, entities the to either the Bing, 
oat: “arrings, Free. 4 elub of three, one yeor 
. wh as the seoder to amy tw of the three free. 
ue of four. 3 entities 
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becriLers 

sending 8: te «on AS Feceive any ope premium 
the ARE OR Vaper and premiums | 
Gon on temo are notas 





case. horn.—Uf 
represen in every seular, revurn 
lume ee, Bhd we wht return your wen 'y promptly. The 
ST sent to ome address and the paper 10 another. 
ezperiment . ries AL Sesseey aed Boe - +44 iota, 
; ry A 

“en sixtieth year. and this ofer should wot be o. pounded 
pnt, ~~ “ of Srescnanetite perties. Bese 

l page , @hegantly ; ted, folded. cut, lo 
te Getion ie af ¢ highest —the very beet thovgbt of the 


St Anse mily pever; has Fasblon. Needlework, Fireside 
MeDis, Bhetches eet rers. Keientibe News, and other depart 
iz Serials feo arratives, etc. Kech volume contains twenty- 
@t ve hundred . the pens of the best living authors, and ujwards 
Siret-clace store Stories, and furnishes an «mount of strictly 

beieeainen Dg watior, alike interesting to every member of 

‘rele. whick ean be obtained nowhere cise at B72» sear 

Cheapest paper in existence, it has wever ml«ard 

tour refiability refer wo any beak, expresses 
te Phitedel;-nie 


The Post bs the 
©® ieove. and he 
OF reputebic Erm 

le erder{ 


Gager mar teat Which of the preintume ie desired. Size of 

mona hy mane b, eutting @ hele the promer «co te tif 
Aime | 

mene om \amces should be made by pest effos 

’ ¥ order, registered letier. er bank draft. Address, 





MOBS, LYDIA E. PURKHAM, OF LYNR, mass., 


th of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


Woman can Sympathize with W 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


alnts anc "T cakmewons 
female popelation. 
It wil cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 


Spinal Weakness, and is particularily adapted te the 
Change of Life. 

Tt will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus tn 
an early stage of development. The tendency to cam 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, fatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
1s cures Bicating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
Genera! Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi 


gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pein, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by {te use. 

It wil) at all times and under al! circumstances act tn 
harmony with the laws that covern the female cystem. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound ts 

LYDIA E. PINKNAM’S VEGETABLE COnM- 
POUND ts prepared at £33 and 235 Western Avenue, 

. Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor @6. Gent by mail 

im the form of pills, also inthe form of losenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters ofdnquiry. Send for pamph 
let. Address as above. Mention thie Pauper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAR'S 








NPRECEDENTED ATTRACTION! 
OVEE HALF A MILLION DISTRIBUTED. 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 


Incorporated in 1848 for 2 years by the Legislature 
for Educational and Charitable soy wey —with acapt- 
tal of $1,000, ¢0—to which a reserve fund of $550.000 has 
since been added, 

Bv an overwhelining popular vote its franchise was 
made a part of the present State Constitution adopted 
December 2A, A.1)., 1879. 

Ite Grand Sings Namber Drawin will 
take place monthiv. Jt never scales or postpones. 
Look at the following Distribution : 

GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT, 
during which will take plice the 
145th Grand Monthly 


EXTRAORDINARY SEMI-ANNUAL DRAWING 
At New Orleans, Tuesday, June (3th, '82. 


Under the personal supervision aud management of 
Gen. G. t BEAUREGARD, Of Louisiana, and 
Gen. Junat A. Ear zy, of Virginia. 


Capital Prize, $100.000. 


{2 Notice.—- Tickets are Ten Dollars only. 
Halves. $5; Fifths, $2; Tenths, $1. 


LIST OF PiiZis. 


1 CAPITAL PRIZE OF $10, 000.... $100, 005 

1 GRAND PRIZE VU ,000.... 50, 000 

1 GRAND PRIZE OF 2,(00.... W000 

2 LARGE PRIZES OF 10, 000.... 20,000 

4 LARGE PRIZES OF 6,100.... Bit 

20 PRIZES UF 1,000... 2, 000 

so 60.... 25,000 

300 «** 300. 20, 000 

20 es J).... #000 

@00 ov 0.... 9,000 

10, 000 ” Wu.... Ke, 000 

APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 

100 Approximation Prizes of 0.... 9,00 

100 ae — 6.... Wao 
100 “ eo 7% 7,5 | 
11,279 Prizes, amounting t0.......-...6 ses eeeees H.W 
Gen. G, T, BEAUREGARD, of La.) Commissioners. | 


Gen, JUBALA. EARLY, of Va. 
Application for rates to clubs should only be made 
to the office of the ¢ — ny in New Orleans, La. 
r informatiou apply to 
nila aad M.A.DAUPHIN 


_ New Orienns, 
or M.A. DAUPHIN. 
i _cohgrenagemtarigmcndeagoey 
or M. 
607 Seventh St.. Wash ington, D. C. 
The New York uffice te removed to (erago, 
N. B.—Ordera uddreased to New Orleans will re- 
ceive prompt allention. 


he ticular attention of the Public ta called to 
tne pare that theentire number of the Tickets for each 
Monthly Drawing ia sold and consequently all the 
prizes in each drawing are solland drawnand paid 


ee —_ » 
,roUNe MAN OR OL : 


shore, Lesey srewnh of bass on bald bee 
ba : poets 








T co bombag eweirer 
Sontesds dt newer faite. Gant © 
te le. 3.5. Out Bes 
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3 Cllt-FEage Compliment Cards, with nme, in ele- 


gant case, 10c. {. M. COOK, Meriden, Conn. 


ym * . Aa ith 
| . + thea. no Zalike.ChromoCa sw ] 
al New or 86 ‘e1u ‘ 





é name 10¢. B. LV. Gilbert, P. M.. Higganam, Ct. 

Cc POPU LAR SONGS. ' t* slike. for 

10C€C Oc, HA. WEHMAN, 90 Chatham St., 8, 
v arcde ® slike on ame 
_Arge r no : 

40) ice Fost paid i. Keep & Nassau, N.1 


hromos, ©) striee, same 


& Gold, Motto Birds, a 


vs | » 
Sasha Mveniag Peat, 123 danse a, Fatia., Po | 65 on 10c.6 packs joc. U.4- Brainard, Higganum, Ct. 
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WHEN YOU DO YOUR 


SPRING SHOPPING 
if you come in person, 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvaaia 
Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, which is 
within one block of our store; you walk directly through 
the new City Hall to our Markot Street front. If you come 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 
Street Depot to our door. If you come through Camden, N. J., 
| any horse car ge we Street, except the red ones, will 
_ bring you direct. We have provided new and spacious reading 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


if you order by letter, 


Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 


that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
United States, is better than ever. We send without charge, 
or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 
Silks, etc. We give prices of our entire stock in our new 
Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 
who send us address on postal card. Hundreds of orders are 
filled daily, and goods sent by mail and express to every 
State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 
moncy if they do not suit. 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth Dry Goods. Ladies’. Gentlemen’s and Children’s 


btreets, and City Hall Square. Wear and Housekeeping Appoinimentsa, 























re 0 AGENTS WANTED. 


’ FiveOctaves, one 3-5 Sets Reeds, Fight Stope, 








book ant Musia tn hod bieck Welnts ees | The Lives 
or THB — 
NOTED OUTLAWS, 







~ hhhet. eee ac., con'atning the 
completa and 
au vc account of these Bold Highwa 
queres imformation abeut the Bheotiag of J ecco. 
most viridiy dutereati and rzciting book @ar 
tortiten. Rn | Vituetraled. Write quick for 
terms, oy) are ve ive. aad Walks DURey 
fast. Mow isthe me - —_— ‘ 
DOUGLASS BROGS., 
North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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53 
Our ‘strated Lives of the dames 
J Restbore is enlarged to 600 Pages 
with 70 iilwetent and «.3emp. te 


inclwding th Death aod Burial A deorg, 
AWD Weaiw liueitate the killing, ne house, 


Jesse James atter death, his wile, hee 
two chudren Lorn in outiawry, the Fords 
who made the: apture etc aiw a full 

engraving of Gov. Crittenton skate 


WASTED. Cin ulars free, Outhes BOemy 
This toe only true history, Beware 
smaller ed tions. Ome Rlegaat Mlext 
Vetume of W000 Page, >< ure oniy the 


Beat, Largrat 4 Ch 
CINCINNATI PTB. CO. » , 70 Went ob m“., Ciactanedl, a 











Fst 


Fancy High Top, ae above. 


ONLY $30. 


Turse Ongsn 18 Brit om THe OLD PLax. E aches ements Cee tae 
| The Famous Beethoven Orga AGENTS emer oni HOUS j 

PROFITS EI LES 

27 Stops, 10 Sets Reeds, $90. | log terms, etc., addins 1. Sufhertand & Ce.. Cincianatl, O. 

Boon to advance to $125. Order now. Remit by aunt 


Bank raft, Post Office Order, or Rewisteret Ants eri: EA. 8.6 " 
Me ° Bells Rapidiv, 12Waeh'a 
Letter. Boxed and shipped! without a Moments Prrtie’h'befr a 5O i 0 BG 
(an now graspa fortune: > iy 
AG ENTS ft worth gi tea. RIDEOUE 
4(%,, © Barclay Bt., N. A 


a 30 Per Week ean be macte in any locallty, 
«oe Komething entirely new foragents, Souths 
free. G. W. ING: KAHAM & ©0., Bostoo, Mase. 














«eM A BEATTY Washingt, New des 3 





Netablished 1988, 
KEYSTONE Slate and Soapstone Works. 





CULED with DOUBLE 

CHLOKIDE of GOLD. 

Fees Fre. Tie M ine Caer, 200 pp. §1.00, 
LE E. KEELEY, M.D, vwieut, ite 
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Hires’ Im proved Root Beer, 





ateet most heaatife designs, and eli other 
y dames Fn = ba Work on bend or made t» ordes. 
adage, MILLER, merece 
Office and Ral : om 
Factory: 1all & 3 Spring arden 64, Poileda 


Bend Scr 


7 MORPHINE CURED Easter wt eases 
| HABIT 3:22 | vies ee Fone, ‘Del Ave , Philadelaphia, Pa. 











} BADQU tRTlRA fer Chromos of all —_ 
“3B Oleograph, Raster, Birthday, Sandsas-Mchool anc 
Holiday Carte, fri 


DAYS. | 
ZHOUSANDS FS TTEPMEns, Letenen, Oo ed or pisin J. Latham &Co 
Importers, Maenufactorers and Card Pubilebers, wh 


POYOUROWN PRINTING Oe ™ 
Presses and outfits from $3 to $50 ~ MORPHINE EATING 
reatise on their 
speedy cure SENT FREER Da 
mummfemmmmmenmenne,.| 6)» a XS Bux 138,Chicago LiL 


Over 2.000 styles of type. Catalogu . and 
reduced price list free. ; 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 


P BANDGOME CUKOMO CARDG, New’ Artiste 
— lees pame on fm case [Oe, Acheowledged tact sid, 

] Cua CARDS, rich designs, (assorted )10¢. 
4 OQOGED ENGR? Bax i, Syracuse, HN. ¥. | A! iusa of Sanpies tic, VW. Amatio, Deis leven Oona, 
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“4 , 
Ladies’ Department. 
FASHION CHAT. 
HE chief difficulty in regard to dress at 
present is to choose from the midst of 
the varieties offered to us. 

Perfectiy new, there is not inuch to speak 
of, if anything. It would indeed be al- 
most impossible to ind anything really new 
in these days, when nearly every page of 
history bas been studied by fashion-makers. 
There is no distinct color more in tavortuan 
another. 

New-nown hay and putty are the newest 
shades that have come out; but these do 
not exclude others; and whenlI say that 
every color and shade ever seen or dreaint 
of is in fashion, I give you the most correc; 
tip on the subject. 

Plaids, whether in light wool or cotton, 
are in great vogue fur morning wear, and 
red, blue, green, und violet, are used for 
visiting, or more elegant walking-dreanes. 
Two colors may be used on one dress, with- 
out being considered out of taste, For in- 
atance, youtmay combine ruby and mauve 
together, and blue and green! 

The eye nust be calmed and pleased, not 
startled and offended. And here, in writ- 
ing, it is impossible to tell you the exact 
shades to unite together; you must have 
the colors before you, to be able to match 
thei artistically and tastefully. 

In inaterials, Indian cashmere and soft 
vigognes reinain classic for ordinary wear. 
Sone are as fine us gauze. They are pre- 
ferred to cottons, because they do not 
cru ple. 

French ladies rarely wear cottons or mus- 
lina, bevause they cruimple at the first wear, 
and require to be ironed every tima they 
are worn if they are to look tidy. They are 
al ways in good taste also, and always ele- 
gant for the richest lady, as well as for the 
majority, who are not rich. 

The various woolen veilings and woolen 
musliris are suitable for the warinest days, 
and when in white, cream, or any other 
light colors, may be worn under the most 
dressy circumstances. 

For young girls and ehildren,indeed,they 
are the prettiest dresses that can be worn at 
any tiine. 

Cottons, resombling foulard and satin, 
have come out both plain and printed, and 
luok exactly like silk and satin. For cbil- 
dren, there are the smallest patterns im- 
aginable on a pale, ‘aded ground, which are 
as pretty as anything I have ever seen in 
cottons. 

Indian cashinere isthe material the best 
of all suitable for dressing, or tea-gowns, 
antil the period of white muslin seta in. 
Plaids,and all kinds of light woolen dresses 
intended for out-door wear, are made very 
ebort. 

They are trimmed round the bottom with 
a puffing, instead of the old-fashioned plait- 
ing. Thispulflng may be of satin, if the 
dreas is intended for elegant wear. The re- 
maindor of the skirt may be perfectly plain 
or covered with a deep plaiting, reaching 
fromthe waist, or trimmed with plaited 
flounces, varying from three to fifteen or 
more ip number. 

A scarf or paniers may be worn over the 
hips. With a jacket body, the scarf is best ; 
with pointed bodies, paniers are the best,the 
paniers being gathered round the odge of 
the body. If the skirt is puffed utthe back, 
neither searf nor paniers are needed. I bave 
seen flounced skirts to the waist, and kilted 
skirts to the waist, without either scarf or 
panier, and only a tightly-fitting pointed 
body worn with the skirt. 

For morning promenades,the new woolen 
fabrica are extensively worn, some plain, 
but the greater part chequered in many 
sobducd tints, old-blues, moss-green, 
bronze, fawn, terra-cotta reds, wood-ocolor, 
brick, French biue, grape-color, and old- 

id. 

o When the material 1s plain or with almost 
imperceptible chequers, the dress mw often 
trimmed with soine silken material, or silk 
and wool, striped, tigre, or chequered, but 
if the chequers are pluinly visible, plem 
silk, moire, satin, or faille, are used, 

ally faille, whici in some old shade makes 
beautiful bias Lands, pleats, revers, panels, 
etc. 

The general stvleof these chequered 
dresses is that with the long, straight redin- 
gote so well adapted for striped imaterials, 
and the habittunic, which looks so stylish 
in Pekin moire over a plain skirt. Tuntes 








different on the right and lef sides, some 
being very graceful, and others are replaced 
by panier-<iraperics mased to the corsage 
and leaviag visibic 

panelieti ékirt, these draperies being fre- 


| quently of satin yiatching the prevailing 


| color of the Woolen material. 


Thé back dapery consistsot a cuscade of 
cheq Gefed foops lined with satin merveileux 
and mixed with loops of the material form- 
ipg the panels on the skirt, the whole dra 
pery being terminated by a square scarf-end 
of satin. 

This is a very elegant mode) for any ma- 
terial, and is a capital method for enlivening 
and renewing a balf-worn dress. 

The paniérs gauged to the corsage are 
moat elegant and becoming when tite bas- 
ques of the corsage aré not too sbort, and 
when beaded with ten or eleven rows of 
fine gauging, as then they do not too much 
increase the size of the figure and are more 
graceful. 

When the panier are drawn back and 
fastened beneath the basq ues ofa dreas with 
a Princess back, it is a suitable mode forthe 
richest toilettes. ; 

The use of the large pinked-ont ruches is 
so much adopted just now asto put In the 
shade the delicate light pleatings; indeed, 
if it were not for the guipures, ficelle, and 
other laces, with which we are at present in- 
undated, its use would merge into abuse, but 
that lace flounces are more in favor than 
ever. 


trimming 80 adapted for the plain skirts of 
rich pekins or broches, but it is also used 
for other purposes where the pleatings seem 
more appropriate ; but no skirt trimming is 
more becoming to the feet and figure where 
the plain skirt is well made and hangs pro- 
perly. 

Tho antique reigns at present not only 
with reference to colors but in styles also,as 
for inatahte, the Louis XIV., XV., or XVI. 
toilettes ; but the most favored of by-gone 
modes is the **Directoire” style; ladies aro 
now seen dressed like their predecessors of 
1818, the costume being slightly modifiéed,ot 
course, except for fancy dress. Its success 
will increase, and it willbe much adopted 
by ladies" of rank and leaders of fash- 
ion. 

Richly embroidered cashmére is worn 
wrought with silk, and crepe de chine also 
richly ombroidered, makes beautiful recep- 
tion dresses, with a dark-colored habit-tunic 
embroidered with lighter silk round the 
edge and up the fronts forming a waist- 
coat. 

The skirt is of lighter oolored faille, 
matching the silk embroidery, the tablier 
being of embroidered crepe de chine,edged 
with a large ruche of faille or three faille 
pleatings. 

Double tunities edged with fringe are still 
worn, looped high. on the left side with cords 
and ribbons, and hanging louse like a cur- 
tain on the right. 

Some very stylish pelisse-visites are made 
for spring wear of various grey cloths, cash- 
mere, and chequered materials, gauged 
down the back, and with pleated skirts at 
the back, trimmed with cords and tassels. 
Among them is of course the stylish pelisse 
made from an Indian shawl, which bas had, 
and will have, an extraordinary success. 

Elegant confections are also made of 
broche in dark rich colors, trimmed with 
Spanish or Chantilly laseand beaded passo- 
wnenteries, 

A confection reaching to the knees is of 
black broche, made in the visite forin, a 
panel gauged into a Wattean point orna- 
menting the back, trimmed with a double 
row of Spanish lace headed by a band of 
passeimenterie. 

A escarf panier of satin ts gathered beneath 
the point behind under a rich passementerie 
ornament, and fastened beneath the lace 
and passementerie down the front; the 
sleeves are trimmed to match the ed se. 

The long D’Orsay levite 1s made of plain 
cloth or damask ¢loth, dark-green or iron- 
brown, and is worn ever any costuine of 
suréh, castiw@-@ Of mMofr& Young girls 
wot them ove @ dwt of ptush, crenelated 
over a cashmore underskirt, edged with a 
wide, pinked-out rucke. A costuine of this 
description has the fevite of Russian-green 
cloth, the coflar and paremeonts being of 
velvet. 





| 


of various kinds are seen, however,all cpen | 


over the skirt, the tunic gauged to the oor- 
sage with a wide beading, being obstinately 


returned to, in spite of its being unbecom- 
ing to most figures, though itis a suitable 
and becoming wmode for young girls of four- 
teen or fifteen. 


| Many tanics are made which are totally | Deluge. Job, 


F Onde. 
BEAUTY =86OW TO PAMBEANE IT. 
OMEN Of if gee have al Ways sought 
M/ to incteére at hey ona. to .“ 
tain them es loug as possible, both by 
artificial ag well ee by matural weans ; 
the unciémts wel “eve grenter adepts in 
com positig coeteties of every kind tim are 
our modern 1ad16&,eo niueh belfeu by con- 
tempore hietoriaia, 
Accorditig to Eroéti, it wat the angel 
| Assliel who taught women the art of beau- 
tifying eee eich Je this was before the 


Breater partof the | 


It is undeniable that there is no style of | 


’ 


also to the used by the wo- 
men of r —— like EgyP 

Arabians, Indiana, and Turks of the 
pestand present, used antimony tur theeyes 


it «may 
be supposed that it 
men who transmitted the art of 
up” to all the nations conquered by the 
sires, and also to those by whom wey were 
cong ucred ; aa, for instance, to the Rou 
who, as early asthe time of Augustus, 
already r perfection in the art. Those 
noble Roinan matrons, who are held up to 
modern women as mudels for all to follow, 
knew every secret of nature and art 
which thelr charins could be enhan 
Poppewa, one of Nero's wives—and he was 
her third husband—was soanxious to ovon- 
serve her beauty that sne used to bathe and 
wash herself in nothing else bat asses’ 
milk. She kept five bundred-asses for th 
and even when banished he was attend 
by fifty asses for this purpose. She also 


ea or pomatuin to preserve beauty 
and which was called anum,in her 
house. This was made of wheat flour, 


mized with oil and asses’ milk to the thick- 
ne@s of ordinary cold cream. This she 
spread over ber face at night, and also kept 
on her face at homeat all hours when she 
was alone. She never appeared in Seren 
however, with thix on her face; she wi 
ed it gently off with a soft cloth, steeped in 
the asses’ milk alone, before showing ber- 
self. Even at oe pee day, oman 
ladies wash with br steeped in aromatic 
vinegar or virginal milk, to which is attrib- 
uted their lovely creainy complexion which 
poets compare to *Venus’s bosuin.”’ 

I do not suppose that asses’ milk is absol- 
utely necessary for this pomade—or cream, 
as it would now be called; no doubt any 
other milk would answer the same purpose. 
I would even suggest a paste made of flour 
or ground rice—but grind and powder it 

ourself—and virginal milk, which fs made 
t dropping, say, four drachms of tincture 
of benzwin in half a pint of rosewater, mix- 
ed to the desired thickness with almond oil 
or pure sperinaceti. And if you previously 
boil inthe milk a little bark of Panama 
wood, which froths like soap, you will find 
that this will sinoothe and whiten the skin 
without the aid of any other cosinetic. You 
may even make your benzion tincture you- 
sel?, to be sure of its being genuine. You 
had better add the Panaina wood to it at 
once ; say fifty drachins of Panama wood to 
twenty-five drachins of bensoin‘in powder. 
Steep the whole for about a week in a pint 
of alcohol, at seventy degrees, Stir or 
shake every day, then filter and bottle,and 
keep well corked till wanted. One tea- 
spoonful of this will suffice for an ordinary 
sized cold-cream pot. Meltthe spermaceti 
then, and stir into it the teaspoonful of 
tincture, and add the flonr, stirring all the 
time till the paste is thick enough to be sub- 
stantial, but soft enough to be spread on the 
face. Thisisthe poppaanum paste without 
the asses’ milk. <A siimillar paste, or emul- 
sion, is inade by gg a DO pent ap with 
blanched almonds instead of flour; but 
flour is inore easily obtained, and is quite 
as @fficacious, if not nore so. As I have al- 
ready stated, this is ef removed in the 
morning with a soft linen cloth steeped in 
milk or in virginal milk, which you make 
by pouring a desert-spoonful of the benzoin 
tincture in the basin of water,or a teaspoon- 
ful toa giass full_of water. If you have 
patience to do this every nightand morning 
you will soon see the good effects of the 
cure, and will need no white washes during 
the day. The paste also isso pleasanta 
scent, owing to the benzoin tincture, that it 
cannot prove disagreeable to anyone. Over 
it, for the night, you may adda coatiug of 
ground rice-powder, or even of ordinary 
flour, which you inay scent with ground 
orris root, that is, iris-powder. This is also 
an excellent reriedy against wrinkles, sun- 
burn, chapped skin, etc., and is al ways pre- 
ferable to day-cosinetics, which mostly 
spoil the complexion instead of improving 
it, and are generally visible. The paste of 
which I have here given the recipe will 
whiten the skin, whilst keeping it firm and 
elastic; but it must be worn at night, and 
befure putting it on, clean the fuce froin all 
the dust of the day, either with a little of 
the same pomatum, which you immediately 
wipe off, or with siimple cold-cream, ora 
few drops of benwin in water, and then 
spread the face with the popporanum paste. 
Do not ex to havea coinplexion like 
white wax immediately after your first ex- 
periment. Miracles are not possible. But 
continue this for a month, and persevere in 
it till it has succeeded. Marguerite de 
Valois owed her inarvelious complexion to 
this paste; but she went further than Po 
prea, She spread the te under a mask, 
and kept this on all night, thus frightening 
her husband from her presence; and this 
was one of the pleas he — against her 
when seeking a divorcee m her. The 
~wanum paste, without the mask, if 
made as above directed, is not unpleasant, 
and will frighten no husband away. I once 
more add, try it, and continue the trial for 
weeks—weeks; the longer you continue it 
the better for your complexion. After be- 
ing out in the cold air also, when you re- 
turn, spread a little of the paste over the 
face, and keep it on as long as you can, then 
remove it gently, as al y described. 





and | 


Jereiniah, and others | 


a soft skin never wash either in too 
cold water nor in too warm water—both are 
injurious ; and above all things never use 
soap to the face. 


Ee 








Sin does not produce devils in us all at | 


onoeé, any inore than grace begets angels, 
Phere is an infancyin evil as well as in 
good, and it is often hard to tell the imp 
lroin the cherub. But each surely ma- | 


= Pi. must check orcherish it early, 
| Or the demon will grow and the seraph 
periah. 











M. A. D., «Kane, I1l.)—The story has not 
been, blished is form 
Perhaps sound Wie Te the Halt be wey cepetaen 

P. N., (Dora,Ind.)—As tar as we are con. 
cerned, we have fou nd them all right. Further thas 
to ony tat, we do not care te endorse them in any 


way. 
Herre, ( Ky.)—If the gentleman 
means anything’ ‘than Yalan aes atten- 


tions he will no dee tke an early opportunny 
making bis tatentiune knowa te you. as 
be no disparity in the marriage. 


Prussia, December 16 ori, 177), and died in Vienna, 
March M4, 1687. 2. Thetis is pronounced 
Glycerine sad bay rum, i fs said, will 
growth of the beard without injury toithe skin. 
Glycerine and Jemon juice will soften and whitea 


E. N., (Deaha, Ark.)—You are in 
wrong. ‘‘Betwérn you and I”* ought tobe ‘between 
you and me.** * weeh"* is 8 preposition and gor- 
“you,’* which ‘and’ connects 
with the next pronoun, so f/-mrast be in the onjective 
also. But *‘1"* is nontinati¥é arid ‘me ts onjcetive, 
Diekens knew that thé phfase was ungram 


SUBSCRIBER, (Milton, Pa. )—1. The words 
have no meaning whatever. 2% As you have spoked 
to your parents, and they are willing, we alse advise 
you to accept the young man. As he is doing well, 
and fovés you. we canfiot see what more you can ask, 
The slight difference in age is mote fn lils favor than 
otherwiece. % Yourtiandwriting ts very good fideed. 
in our opinfow, to attempt to improve it might do 
more harm than good. 


INQUIRER, ( Philadelphia, Pa. )—The wed- 
ding anniversaries, old style aud wew, are ac fellows; 
First anniversary, iron: @{th anniversary, wooden; 
tenth anniversary, tin: @fteenth anniversary, 


erys 
tal; ar, liver, unit a china; twenty-fifth anal- 
versary, sliver; ann . Ahirty- 
fifth anuiversaty, life Drortiebthar} ’ ‘elons 


forty-fifth anniversary, silk} @fieth anniversary, 
golden; seventy-fifth anniversary, diamond. 


Lon@G Nosg, (Ogle,Ill.)\—When strangers 
are introdiced, mo miatter what thé age érsex, they 
usually confine their first attempts at conversation toe 
general topics, such as the weather, orsome circum- 
stance connection,. Afterw that is,.when they 
havé BécOme tfiesdse—Mar veréation will grow 
out oftheir matual tastes, the books they read, the 
people they know, their daily experiences, and the 
like, It is impossible to give rules: no rule can sup- 
ply the place of brains and intelligence. 

KiTTy, (Baltimore, Md.)—A lady is in- 
vited to take the gegtieman’s arm. & We deo not 
think the you describe lady-tike. Whether 
other fadies should refuse to acknowledge the trans- 
greseor is a question to w We caunst give a cate- 
corical answer. 3. It fs Not fir Pood taste. 4 We are 
not authorities on the 5. **Right'* ts 
an indefittite word. A thing mity be ‘‘all right’’ as 
compared with stealing of jylng, and all wrong as 
set beside womanly dignity, reserve, and self- 
respect. 


HELENE, (Wilmington, Del,)—The apri- 
cot and the peach are botanfeally allied, but ft tras not 
been established that eilthér “of them can be devel- 
oped from the other, - There-tre é 
ical differences betweet. the ; 
plum and cherry to separate them as distinct! 
era, and the moat recent view places thein all in one 
genus of plants. lt is suppesed by some au- 
thoritices that the almond is the original of 
them all. It is said that the alménd and peach 
have been crose-fertilized and produced fruit inter. 
mediate in character, 


FEMININE, ( Norfol®,Mass. )—1. Certainly 
not. Go into Buctety as often as you can, and make 
yourself agreeable as possthie. Many young ladinsat 
twenty-seven do not look te Be nidire than twenty. 
one, perhaps you méy be o@8 BF thése, Your wish to 
marry * ‘some good,true avery natur 
you need not be agiamed Do not take the ag 
of your frien@a,-and give~sp all hope. Hope ou. 
you bate thé sete iba th, 1. Would maprare 
chahces If you Would IIVé away from vohbpatire 
for some time. You Would méet sirange faces, mele 
and female, and Beédihé at 18S same time an object of 
greater interest to those-atheng whon: you bave been 
brought up. At all events, you are not old enough te 
despair. 

_ B. Y., (Lee, Va.)—Although your case ts 
not so hafd as Fou think it is, and althongh ina fw 
years you may be very glad that you wore not altewed 
as much freedom io get into mischief as some diris 
have, still we sympathize with you. But the sesiedy 
you suggest Is# very bad one. No man, whom 

would be better for knowing, would advertise far s 
correspondent-of the other sex in the papers, and even 


1e ¥ forany 
sao a Sod 
course is te cultiva: sbc giris of your 


own age, try to interest your step-sister Jn them—you" 
do not know how yeu m her life by doing 
so—and with Tegara to 7 yen, 
to you: a course whith, 

‘husband ing, *’ often pays best. 


G. 8., (Pf Vav)—Cooar Borgia 
RM pr sero ard aie 
wae Berek as by Sree as of Ue 


was 
dagger . 
to their 
path out of the way, Soe Pao ae sage ae 
, ke of Gandia, 
by aine 


possession : 
1508, the in conjunetion with his-tetker, ae 
plan of poisoning four ef the wealthieat cardisals, 
an evening supper party, but by mistake pig ee 
which was mixe® In. wine, was drank by bis “sth 
and himself, His futher diedin w week, but Cem 
who had takéw but Little of the wine, survived. 
career thenceforth was downward, and be ws* ot u- 
slain in an insigntficirit-skiriteb. fils sistet. ‘shee 
crezia, was remarkable for beéuty end acon er 
ments. Sh has often been fe ao tg sen of 
of profligacy, and her name Kad Been 5 pe ern 
infamy. It is alleged thet shostsaged in the rt ~a 
of her father and brother, asd €vex went beyow, 
in perfidty and crime. On the other et ortntt 
had her defenders, who strongiy 427 


against ber. 





